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Is it a great book, thisepic picture of life in Berlin during the days of 
terror and disintegration at the end of the war? Laurence Stallings 
calls it “The first important novel of 1925.” The N. Y. Eveninc 
Post describes it as “A tremendously dramatic and moving narra- 
tive told with unrelenting drive and power.” Reviewers unite in 
acclaiming it asa book to take its place beside the most successful war 
novels— Under Fire, Three Soldiers, Plumes, and Through the Wheat 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Our Natwnal Hero 
NICE New York lady with fluffy hair cried 


into her teacup when her afternoon paper an- 

nounced that Gerald Chapman was to be 
hanged for murder. She said almost any woman 
could love this ratty little man, whose known history 
is a catalogue of the more reprehensible crimes, whose 
probable use for the women he knows is the cadet’s 
and who, when he looks into any human face, does so 
with startling eyes of a blow-torch blue in which is the 
expression of humble hatred found in a small animal 
at bay. 

New York men, too, showed a 
sympathy for the justly sentenced 
killer. It was a sympathy so frank 
and general that editors of New 
York newspapers, analyzing it, 
have unanimously chosen to con- 
sole the reading public with hope- 
ful predictions that Chapman, be- 
fore the June day on which his 
neck is to be broken, will find a 
way to escape from the death yard 
in the prison at Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. 

Every reason for this popular 
sympathy for the anti-social Mr. 
Chapman will be given—except 
the true one, which is that killing 
a cop is not quite generally re- 
garded as murder. 

New York would be satisfied if, 
for beating an armed New Britain 
constable to the draw, the State 
of Connecticut had imposed on 
Chapman a good sized fine accom- 
panied, perhaps, by a severe reprimand from the bench. 

The Hartford jury which convicted Chapman 
could have taken the popular point of view and could 
legally have chosen any one of three penalties less 
than the one of death. 

Their reasons for not doing so were founded in 
things having little to do with the guilt or innocence 
of Chapman. The verdict was a fair one, but it was 





reached by judicial processes that were unobjective 
from start to finish. 

You do not have to go so far as Dubuque to find 
a definite hatred of New York and things from New 
York. In Connecticut there is a very lively detesta- 
tion of the loud and happy neighbor down the Sound. 
People from New York, to mention only one Connec- 
ticut grievance, rush through the tidy little Yankee 
State in week-end automobile parties, which break the 
Sabbath and the speed laws. ‘This breeds no great 
affection. 

State Prosecutor Hugh Alcorn, when he got Chap- 
man away from a Federal prison 
and delivered him over to Con- 
necticut justice, gave his fellow 
townsmen a brilliant opportunity 
to rebuke, in the person of one 
of its most famous citizens, the 
Babylon beyond the Boundary. 

Of that opportunity, Alcorn 
and congratulating brother puri- 
tans proceeded to take full advan- 
tage. The Hon. Newell Jen- 
nings, who presided over the trial, 
had been Alcorn’s assistant in the 
prosecutor’s office until, mainly 
through Alcorn’s influence, he 
was promoted to the bench. In 
any panel of veniremen, there 
were sure to be many men who, 
during Alcorn’s eighteen years of 
State office and Hartford practice, 
had made with him some litigious 
contact teaching them either to 
respect or fear his great local 
power. 

Alcorn, who is allowed by law 
to continue private practice while in public office, 
handles thousands of suits against the great insurance 
companies of Hartford and every one of the fat judg- 
ments he has gotten has made a dozen supporters. 

Alcorn further improved his chances by preparing 
a good circumstantial case and clinched victory when 
he begged the jury to protect New England against 
the bloody outlander who had dared to intrude with 
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his criminal projects into the puritan peace of their 
countryside—yes, “even into the shadow of the 
humble birthplace of our beloved president.” 

It was perhaps the prosecutor’s specious reference 

Mr. Coolidge which finally reduced Chapman’s 
chances to zero. But other things helped. 

On the bench, Judge Jennings took a great dislike 
to the New York newspapermen who crowded the 
press space in his coart and, after the manner of their 
kind, made it untidy. The shingled female represen- 
tative of a Manhattan picture paper disturbed his sense 
of the fitness of august things. He allowed it to be 
understood that he would watch her closely for any 
sign of levity. ‘The young lady showed none. She, 
too, cried bitterly when sentence on Chapman was 
pronounced, 


HEN the verdict was given, the jury celebrated 

the Connecticut triumph with an appropriate 
ceremony. Congratulated by the judge and informed 
that they could eat one more meal at the expense of 
the State, they each achieved the herculean feat of 
consuming $5 worth of food at a Hartford hotel, the 
lunch ending on two helpings of pie all around. 

It may not please us of New York that the circum- 
stances which made virtuous Alcorn champion of 
Connecticut also made infamous Gerald the knight of 
Manhattan. We may regret that our colors are so 
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often carried abroad by the Nicky Arnsteins. 

But the thought of Chapman’s worthy cial 
under legal fire should be some consolation to our civic 
pride, 

In the days before he took the stand to state his own 
case in language which shamed the grammar of his 
questioners, Chapman, the illiterate, read Conrad’s 
“Lord Jim.” He may have been struck by the simi- 
larity of his plight to that of Jim, trying to explain 
to the Admiralty justice the inexplicable. 

He, too, had to tell of things that none could un- 
derstand. Why a man must steal because he has been 
a thief, why he must kill because he is hunted and why 
he must end on a gallows things begun in a reform 
school—this he understood, but could not relate. 

One felt that, with each eloquent word he spoke, 
he became more unintelligible to twelve proper men; 
with each good sentence he formed he was more dis- 
liked by twelve indifferent parsers. 

They will hang our New York bad man, quite 
rightly. 


NE thing is hard to believe about Gerald Chap- 

man. And that is Chapman’s more than movie- 

star eagerness to pose for the press photographers in 

profile, close-up, with his lawyers, his beloved Conrad 
books, and his favorite cigar stubs. 

There was the dismal day, thus, when ee 
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was arrested in New York with “Dutch” Anderson 
and a few others for the million-dollar postal robbery. 
Manacled to a detective, Chapman strode out of Police 
Headquarters after being properly fingerprinted, and 
ran into the omnipresent photographers. 

He balked at posing, trying to shield his face with 
his straw hat. ‘The photographers pleaded with the 
detectives to urge Chapman to look at the pretty birdie, 
lest they fail to catch the last edition. 

“T won’t do it,” said Chapman, quite meekly. 

“You won’t, hey!” declared his braceleted compan- 
ion. “Why, you (here insert a line from a current 
play) if you don’t look right at that camera, [’II plant 
this fist in your (another line) jaw!” 

And that’s how Chapman learned to pose. 


Mr. Hearst Ret tres 
W ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST is slipping 


into retirement. 

The handwriting has long been on the wall. As 
yet the retirement is not absolute and it will not be 
absolute, in all probability, until this world knows 
Hearst as a name only. But the master, nevertheless, 
is definitely passing out of the active picture in the 
Hearst publications. 

Last fall Mr. Hearst went to his ranch at San 
Simeon, California. At the time it was said around 
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his offices and among his executives that he was to 
spend a month or two in the West. The month or 
two grew into three months. Then it was said that 
he would be back in New York by Christmas, or in 
January at the latest. In December he sent for Joseph 
Moore, official holder of the Hearst money bags. 
Moore went West and talked with his boss. When 
he returned, and overnight, Hearst’s International 
Magazine was no more. It was consolidated, retain- 
ing the best features of both, with Cosmopolitan. 
And then Hearst’s name disappeared from the mast 
head of the New York American, and Moore’s ap- 
peared instead, as president of the organization. 

These two incidents may seem trivial. First, a 
magazine consolidation, which was good business, for 
Hearst’s was taking circulation away from Cosmopoli- 
tan, and second, the Hearst name dropping out of the 
New York American. But for many years it had 
been understood that, come what might, Hearst 
wanted his name on the magazine covers, no matter 
if he lost thousands of dollars thereby. Hearst’s In- 
ternational was expected to exist as long as Hearst sur- 
vived this orbit. It was the sacred thirty-five cent 
pieces of writing with the Hearst name on the label. 
‘Then, too, he had Norman Hapgood as editor, and 
under Hapgood’s regime, Hearst’s International went 
to a circulation figure of 500,000 and more—for the 
first time in its history. 
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The New York 4 merican has always been the paper 
that Hearst has personally directed. When he lived 
in New York, every edition, as it rolled from the 
presses, was sent to his Riverside Drive apartment, 
and later to the Ritz, by office boy. He would re- 
make the editions, from time to time, by telephone. 
The American was the one Hearst paper that Hearst 
ran himself. ‘That he was not very successful with it 
in a financial way has an obvious cause—every man he 
tired of elsewhere he assigned to the American, and 
some heavy salaries were and 
still are carried on its pay rolls. | 
And now his name has been 
dropped from that paper. He 
asked Norman Hapgood to be- 
come editor of the American 
after the consolidation of 
Hearst’s and Cosmopolitan, but 
Hapgood refused the title. 
Now Hapgood occupies a little | 
office in the American building 
in William Street—the kind of | 
office spoken of as a dungeon 
in the Hearst service. 








EARST  has_ informed 

those close to him that 
from now on he intends to 
spend most of his time in Cali- | 
fornia. He has been there con- 
tinuously since last Fall, (a long visit for the nervous 
Mr. Hearst), and he intends to stay there. Trips will 
probably be made East, of course, but they will be 
short trips, and more for inspection than anything else. 
Just now when he wants any of his editors he sends 
for them. This does not displease them, for they 
achieve thereby a trip to California, and a week or 
two at San Simeon. ‘Then back they come to their 
posts in the East, Middle West or South. 

The real, active Hearst management has been left 
to the aforesaid Moore, who now runs the magazines 
and newspapers. Ray Long and Arthur Brisbane 
handle the editorial end for these two branches of the 
Hearst organization. ‘The Hearst motion picture in- 
terests, save for the news reel, are now being disposed 
of, along with Marion Davies’s contracts. The 
movies have been a far from profitable field for the 
publisher. 

It was only a few years ago that Hearst started to 
enlarge his string of papers. Seattle, Baltimore, Fort 
Worth and San Antonio publications were added to 
his already extensive possessions. “There have been no 
recent acquisitions, however, and the various Hearst 
papers have been told to keep expenses down and save 
and make money. A reign of economy and efficiency 
is setting in. 

Mrs. Hearst, it is said, will remain in New York, 
where she has been giving large parties this season. 
The Riverside Drive apartments of the Hearsts were 
remodeled and redecorated more than a year ago, but 
Hearst has not lived there since. When work first 
started, he moved to the Ritz, leaving it only for 
California. 

Mr. Hearst retires to San Simeon and its vast acres, 








with only the expense accounts of his editors whom he 
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sends for to worry about. He is not a young man,— 
he is sixty-two,—and he feels that his time to play has 
arrived. . . 


Tea and Things 


HE most recent British conspiracy against the 

hurly-burly of American business life has ter- 

minated with the departure of Sir Charles Higham. 

This sleekly attired, pudgy Englishman, regarded as 

the foremost advertising man 

in his country, is determined 

that we shall no longer be de- 

| nied an understanding of the 

blessings of tea. Sir Charles is 

| a tea missionary, and he doesn’t 

care whose tea is drunk, provid- 
| ing it is British tea. 

| A missionary should be a 

good fellow, and the jolly 

group that nightly congregated 

| around Sir Charles’s table in 

the smoking room of the Le- 

viathan west bound had no rea- 

son to be disappointed in the 

good fellowship of their host. 

He didn’t carry his enthusiasm 

| | for tea to the point where more 

| animating fluids. were ex- 

cluded. During this voyage 

across, however, Sir Charles experienced twenty-four 

hours of acute unpopularity. 

As is customary, the pool speculators congregated 
to vote on the high and low numbers to be auctioned 
off. The Leviathan had been making good time: 616 
knots the first day, 600 the second and 601 the third, 
but with a rougher sea and some head wind there was 
some belief among the smoking room sea dogs that the 
next day’s run would not go beyond 590. At any 
rate, there were strong arguments advanced to have 
the numbers from 591 to 610 auctioned off, but Sir 
Charles insisted that the numbers be 595 to 614. He 
had the advantage of organization for, while the 
others who urged a lower starting number for the 
pool were scattered, Sir Charles had many friends. 

Whether the suspicion was just or unjust, there 
‘was a disturbed feeling among those outside the Sir 
Charles circle that the whole scheme had been cut and 
dried. It had all the appearance of a low Yankee 
trick. Naturally, the bidding would be keenest for 
“low field” which means, as all good smoking room 
sailors know, that if the ship’s run is less than the 
number of knots indicated by the lowest number in the 
auction, the bidder in of “low field” will win the pot. 
And, as it was generally believed that it was a part of 
Sir Charles’s plan to obtain “low field,” the bidding 
for all of the numbers was light, but they forced him 
up to $250 for his “‘low field” ticket. 

There were no sad faces the following day at noon 
when the ship’s run was posted and it was found that 
598 had won, ‘The winner, who was not a member 
of the Sir Charles circle, collected his profits, which 
included Sir Charles’s $250 and the other minor 
amounts which he had bid in on unlucky numbers. 
At this point, the Englishman was unpopular. 
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It was announced that Sir Charles would be the 
pool auctioneer for the next day’s run. He made a 
gallant come-back. He not only proved to be a suave 
and humorous merchandiser of numbers, but when- 
ever he came to one of his own he forced the bidding 
to such an extent that when he was compelled to buy 
he bought at a higher figure than was warranted by 
Yesterday was forgotten, and Sir 
Charles again presided at his popular tea table. 


previous sales. 


OU may, if you have ten dollars and receive an 

invitation, become a member of the Embassy 
Club of New York, and so become eligible to attend 
the nightly functions of the Embassy Club of Lon- 
don should you run over for the season this Summer. 
It might, however, be better to postpone your trip 
across until next year, because then the Prince will 
have returned from South Africa. 

Invitations are being sent these gay Spring morn- 
ings to a carefully selected list of persons; that is to 
say, to most persons owning town residences not sit- 
uated in Brownsville or the Bronx. ‘They are put 
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out over some impressive names, including that of 
the affable Messmore Kendall. 
others—thus, Lawrence S. Butler, Frank Hitchcock, 
Alexander Duer Irving, Robert McBride, Walter S. 
Andrews Jr., Bradford Norman, Jr., Paul Phelan, 
William M. Sullivan, Daniel J. Wagstaff and J. 
Lorimer Worden. 

The Embassy Club has acquired for its home the 
building at 695 Fifth Avenue, which is being done 
over to furnish the members with card rooms, mah 
jon 
spa 


There are, to be sure, 


gg rooms (although this last seems a waste of 
ce); a beauty parlor, if that is what is meant by 
the salon de beauté; suites for private affairs and va- 
rious dining rooms. Luncheon, tea, dinner and sup- 
per will be served, with music designed to inspire those 
energetic movements known at present as dancing. 

When the Embassy Club opens formally, it is be- 
lieved that Mr. Michael Arlen will be invited to 
attend, if he survives Hollywood. When he writes 
his inevitable novel of New York’s charming people, 
it is hoped, he will do as well by the local exquisites 
as he did by the Trevors and Shelmerdenes of Lon- 
don; remembering, of course, that what is a drink in 
London is an adventure in New York. 


JUST)_BECAUSE, 
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Ida Tarbell Frederick J. Groehl 


Priestess of a Dead Era 


HOSE were brave days when the Rev. Dr. 

Parkhurst was abroad in the city; when the 

Big Stick as yet was unfashioned; when 
Robert M. La Follette, the young governor of a State 
strangely called Wisconsin, spoke of John D. Rocke- 
feller as “the greatest criminal of the age”; when, 
in other words, Ida Minerva Tarbell had published 
her amazing history of the Standard Oil Company. It 
was the dawn of the muck-raking era, that wild 
decade when McClure, and Hampton, and Ridgway 
unloosed the hounds of the monthly press and boosted 
circulations to unheard-of totals. It was a great, mad 
time, now as dead as the Pharaohs—or the type of 
journal it prospered. 

The High Priestess of the Age was Ida Tarbell, 
first great woman journalist, and the most able. 

She was born in Erie County, Pennsylvania, and 
she lived through her girlhood in the Bradford oil 
district, watching the bitter and hopeless struggles of 
independents against organization. Her father, once 
a schoolteacher, was among those forced under by the 
merciless methods of the time. For that hurt, his 
daughter’s later book was ample, if unmeant, revenge. 

She has reached now the age delicately referred to 
as matronly: a bit worn; a bit more tolerant, if ever 
she was intolerant, who dealt so strongly in truths; 
perhaps a trifle disillusioned about the capacity of the 
American people for sustained indignation. As to 
this last, none can be sure. We shall know when her 
present work is completed. For surely a Life of E. H. 
Gary by Ida ‘Tarbell cannot be other than a surrender 
or a brave rallying about her shot-torn banner. 


The Guild’s Helen 


HIS Helen bids fair to launch a thousand plays, 
as now she has launched a theatre; surely more 
important than a like number of wooden ships. 

Her career is one of the few which has been a 
triumph of ability over publicity; perhaps one should 
say, over lack of publicity. She has gained eminence 
not by taking milk baths, nor by announcing her devo- 
tion to her dear public, but by doing a job of work in 
every role assigned to her. 

She is not a person of aggressive charm. Nobody 
really charming is. She is not a person of aggressive 
anything. She merely contributes keen intelligence to 
the problems arising, and lets them go at that. The 
result is that they go very well. 

She fell in first with the W ashington Square Play- 
ers and, when the Theatre Guild arose from the war 
wreckage of the former, she was at hand. There 
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Lewis E. Lawes Helen Westley 


have been guest stars and fine players, but none who 
trod the Garrick boards has been so consistently fine 
as Helen Westley. 


A Man of Sense 


NE is struck by a recurring feature of the public 

utterances of Major Lewis E. Lawes, thirty- 
ninth warden of Sing Sing Prison—that of denial. 
He seems to be forever denying: that teaching pris- 
oners trades will lead to more criminality; that recre- 
ation implies coddling; that any number of indignant 
citizens know what they are talking about. What one 
gathers from the many stands the man has been forced 
to make is that he is a person of sound common sense. 
This impression, one learns, is correct. 

He has been associated with prisons, in official 
capacities, for twenty-odd years; and the records of 
his administrations show sanity. No undue harsh- 
ness; no false sentimentality. Just plain, humane 
fairness. It is a large achievement for any man to 
have attained and held through a score of years. 


For the Defense 


HERE may be more money for the legal giant 

who sits in the coolth of corporation councils, 
but his brother of the criminal branch surely stands 
longer and more brilliantly in the warm light that 
beats about the defendant. 

Frederick J. Groehl has been basking in that light 
since soon after he was admitted to practice at the bar. 
He was an assistant under two district attorneys— 
Whitman and Perkins—sharing with the former the 
great moments of the Becker trials; the periodical 
investigations of police inspectors’ doings; the wire 
tapping prosecutions which flared sporadically. 

For a time he was a magistrate and, after that, 
whatever is the legal equivalent to medicine’s general 
practitioner. But the lure of the criminal court drew 
him, and he returned; this time to stand for the de- 
fense. He was counsel for our national hero, Gerald 
Chapman, when that slim young man was tried for 
the audacious mail truck robbery, at which time he 
tried to prove that his client possessed purity even be- 
yond Ivory Soap’s high percentage. With his later 
works, in the Hartford murder trial, the country has 
been made more than familiar. 

from the public’s standpoint, this last endeavor may 
be the pinnacle of Mr. Groehl’s career. Even his 
colleagues may be a bit envious of it. Not every law- 
yer’s summation receives as much space in the papers 
as a President’s message. But, then, not every defen- 
dant is a Gerald Chapman. 
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ODOM never 
forgets a custo- 
mer nor remem- 

bers a patron—except, of 
course, long enough to send’ 
him a bill. She carries in 
her keen mind knowledge 
ample for the enrichment of 
every divorce lawyer in New 
York, Reno and Paris, but 
none spills over. Her led- 
gers are all of the looseleaf 
variety, one sheet to an ac- 
count. Subpoena servers who 
have penetrated sometimes to 
the secluded office of Maison 
Soirée have been met by 
Modom’s bland smile—and 
failure. “Their chagrin has not been lessened by their 
noting the black embers, such as burned papers make, 
in the fireplace. 

‘The secrets of Maison Soirée are, you see, as in- 
violate as those of the confessional; and, like them, 
concerned chiefly with the most popular sin. 

She has tact to give away, has Modom. She knows 
instinctively, if not by previous dealings, whether to 
refer to the young lady escorted by the distinguished 
elderly gentleman as “Modom,” in which event she 
is addressed direct and it is she who is flattered, or 
““M’sieu’s ward,” in which instance it is the holder of 
the check book who receives the fairest smiles and the 
more subtle compliments. 

You may not, of course, know Modom. Many 
estimable ladies and gentlemen do not. In fact, it is 
almost a mark of esteem not to enjoy her acquaintance. 
But you must know Maison Soirée, that charming 
four-story building whose limestone exterior makes 
such a shining place for it amid the brownstone dwell- 
ings which crowd on either side, toward and away 
from the Avenue. For Modom is couturier to the 
most expensively and expansively dressed ladies of 
New York, and Maison Soirée is her place of business. 
Perhaps one might say “Her Temple,” if one remem- 
bers while saying it that certain period in Alexandria 
when temples were devoted to priestesses heavenly of 
beauty, if not of heart. 

Call it Her ‘Temple, then. 
rich, so chaste, so lovely—will not belie the choice. 

It is the Hour of Service—four o’clock. Elderly 
gentlemen of affairs are free from the calls of busi- 
ness and may be persuaded now to drop off at Maison 
Soirée on their way to an afternoon cocktail in one of 
those cute, little apartments where they are so often 


Its furnishings—so 


not at home. 

Let us enter the sanctum sanctorum, that long salon 
which takes up nearly the entire second floor. ‘There 
aré deep, comfortable couches about and heavily up- 
holstered chairs, such as elderly gentlemen appreciate. 
At the far end is a dais, rich hangings falling apart 
to permit emergence of the models who walk to and 
fro with the peculiar, undulating stride of their type 
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and disappear whence they 
came. ‘They never smile, 
these models. Modom in- 
sists that they never smile. 
A model who ceases to be a 
model never returns as a cus- 
tomer to the place where she 
was employed. Human na- 
ture is thus strange. 

It is four o’clock and 
Modom is officiating as high 
priestess. 

“M’sieu will observe how 
well would the draping of 
that gown become the figure 
of his ward,” she murmurs. 
Or, “I appeal to M’sieu if 
the Nile green would not be 
lovely for the blonde hair and the fair coloring of 
M’sieu’s ward.” Or, “M?’selle may be thankful to 
have a guardian of such taste as M’sieu.” 

The wishes of M’sieu’s blonde ward are noted duly 
and sympathetically, and deferred to, but it is to 
M’sieu himself that Modom bends her best efforts. 
She knows where is the sales resistance. 

Presently M’sieu makes plain, masculine signs indi- 
cating a wish to converse privily with Modom. ‘That 
is to say, he half rises from his chair several times. 
He beats a soundless tattoo on the deep rug. His eyes 
roam the ceiling. 

Modom interprets correctly. She purrs: “If 
M’selle would be so good as to accompany my as- 
sistant to the fitting room.” 

There are several coughs and clearings of throat 
before M’sieu delivers himself of what is on his mind. 

“Want my ward well-dressed. Smart,” he an- 
nounces, gruffy. “Put her in your hands. Give her 
credit for—” 

“For,” Modom prompts. 

“Five thousand.” 

“M’sieu is generous.” 

This done, M’sieu unbends. ‘The preliminary part 
of the business always is somewhat of a trial for him. 
He is relieved to have it over with. 

““Good-looking, isn’t she?” he asks, genially. 

“Trés,? Modom cordially agrees. ‘The most beau- 
tiful of all M’sieu’s beautiful wards.” 

‘There is one bit more to the ceremony. Modom 
suavely detaches herself and proceeds to the fitting 
room. M’sieu’s ward is waiting, all eagerness. 

“How much?” she demands. 

“Five,” .Zodom informs her, tersely. 

“The usual arrangement!” bargains M’sieu’s ward, 
her voice ringing hard now in contrast to the cooing 
softness that permeated it when she was in the sa/on, 
within hearing of Her Guardian. 

“Two thousand cash; two thousand credit,” 
Uodom purrs. 

“Pll call for the check in the morning,” says the 
most beautiful of all M’sieu’s beautiful wards. 

“About noon,” murmurs Modom, and busies her- 
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self with suggestions about the fitting. 

And now the ceremony is done. M_’sieu and 
M’sieu’s blonde ward have departed for that deferred 
cocktail in the cute, little apartment. Modom has 
time to relax from the réle of High Priestess and 
speak casually to her assistant. 

“Poor girl. It was time to find a guardian and get 


THE SACRED 


T is high time that journalism should be placed, 
by a law or laws, if necessary, upon an honest 
basis. As a newspaper reader I have for many 
years been pondering upon a Campaign to emancipate 
the nation from the menace of the Sacred White Cow 
-—a menace which the press with its blunt disregard 
for the finer honesties of expression is daily increasing. 

I do not refer so much to the reports of fires, stab- 
bings, bankruptcies, drunkenness, infidelities and other 
items of vast public interest. It is that the part of the 
press devoted to the quotations and opinions from 
Prominent Citizens on burning moral issues that stands 
in crying need of reform. 

A law making it a criminal offence to quote any- 
body in the newspapers unless his or her picture is 
published at the top of the column with a full and 
authoritative phrenological chart of the lady or gentle- 
man doing the talking underneath would strike a vital 
blow at the present state of affairs. In addition, a 
photograph of the person responsible for the writing 
of the article, printed in a conspicuous place together 
with a short biography and the findings of a Binet test 
or a stomach analysis in bold type would be another 
forward step. 

Hardly an edition of a daily newspaper appears that 
does not strikingly reveal the necessity for such re- 
form. One is continually being confronted with 
statements from Prominent People that the modern 
girl is going to hell fast, that modern fashions are 
reducing our country to a veritable Sodom and Go- 
morrah, that the present reign of lawlessness is caused 
by dancing, late hours, disregard for home and mother 
and so on, 

I have never understood why the newspapers pay 
any attention to the remarks of these Prominent Citi- 
zens who, obviously, are trying to forget they are suf- 
fering from hardening of the arteries by immersing 
themselves in prayers for the world’s salvation. 
Neither have I been able to understand why the edi- 
tors of these same newspapers send out their reporters 
to interview only the weak, the doddering and the in- 
firm when seeking opinions on burning Moral Issues. 

There is in New York and every other town a dis- 
tinct and accredited colony of Sacred White Cows 
whose chief diversion it is to totter into print with 
answers to such riddles as “is the theatre an incubator 
of sin?” and “should we have war with China?” 

Whenever anything happens involving a mooted 
question of morality—which, by our own count, is 
every fourteen minutes—one of these White Cows is 
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some new clothes,” she murmurs, 

“Pretty shabby, she was,” comments the fitter. 

“Shabby?” echoes Modom, and smiles, for she is 
about to permit herself a familiar pun. “She looked 
positively unkept.” 

“Well, she isn’t any longer,” observes the assistant. 

Fitters are so matter-of-fact. 

—James Kevin McGuinness 


+ Be ---——¢ 


WHITE COW 


wakened, even if the public crisis has arisen after ten 
p.m., and lured away from his hot water bag long 
enough to express himself over the bedside telephone, 
his sentiments being heralded as Public Opinion. 

Occasionally, some citizen in full possession of his 
teeth, hair and other glories, by dint of intrigue. brib- 
ery and diligent personal application, succeeds in pry- 
ing into the newspaper columns with an Opinion. 
The results are always as startling as they are refresh- 
ing. But thanks to the great majority of Prominent 
Moral Authorities, who are always being coaxed into 
airing their headaches and liver troubles in the press, 
the newspapers sound like a daily bulletin from an in- 
firmary ward. 

One sees the headline “There is Too Much Noise, 
Says Prominent Banker,” yet nowhere in the story is 
there a hint that the Authority is suffering from 
chemical headaches and a touch of dropsy. 

“There Is Too Much Immoral Dancing, Says 
Prominent Social Worker,” a full length phctograph 
of whom revealing the unfortunate blight of a club 
foot would enable the reader to go a long way in de- 
termining for himself the truth of the matter. But 
the photograph, in the absence of any law, is omitted. 

“Spooning Should Be Stopped, Claims Prominent 
Minister.” But where is the photograph showing him 
returning the Galvanic Electric Belt to the New Life 
Association as useless? 

“Our Young People Are Steeped in Depravity, 
Announces Prominent Financier,” and instead of a 
sworn and testified-to photograph of this authority 
being gently wheeled through the park by his nurse 
we are betrayed by a cabinet photo, vintage of 1883. 

I merely sketch some of the innumerable difficulties 
confronting the honest newspaper reader in his efforts 
to arrive at a true valuation of life. It is extremely 
probable that there will be some difficulty in putting 
the Campaign I have suggested for the rehabilitation 
of Journalism over the Top. ‘The newspapers no 
doubt feel that there would be small chance to drum 
up any circulation out of attacks on the Immorality 
of our times if the Authorities who are continually 
pointing with alarm against wine, woman and song, 
were revealed as they are. 

Faced with such an eventuality, the only hepe for 
the public lies in the drastic gesture of repealing the 
present iniquitous law which makes it compulsory for 
citizens of whatever age or belief to read the col- 
umns of the newspapers from end to end before fin- 
ishing their coffee—Ben Hecht 
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E dresses like a business man; he looks like a 

Bedouin. In his letters he signs himself with 

anumber. And if you were to tell him that 
this is a characteristic of the inhabitants of Sing Sing, 
he would say: “Well, why not? 
Perhaps we have more than that in 
common.” 

In Europe, they know him per- 
haps more widely than here as Al- 
fred Stieglitz, the first and supreme 
master of the photograph. He has 
been invited to live in Germany 
where, they assure him, “they can 
use him.” Last year a crony of 
Albert Einstein came over and 
begged him to join their little group 
since in spirit and in work he was 
one of them already. But Stieglitz 
will never leave America. He 
loves his land too bitterly and too 
well. Where else could he hope to 
receive such copious draughts of 
unrecognition? Where else find 
such occasion to suffer creatively 
and loudly? 

Of course, 291 was once the 
number of the house on Fifth Avenue where Stieglitz 
opened the Photo-Secession Gallery twenty years ago. 
Here, our good citizens and critics had their first 
chance to howl at Cézanne, sneer at Matisse, gasp at 
Picasso, turn away from Rodin. Here our native art 
patrons, faced by a gray-haired, exquisite-lipped seer 
who never was silent and who, talking wildly of him- 
self, seemed miraculously to be revealing all the 
world, were made for the first time to feel that their 
purchases of Rembrandt and Reynolds were not so 
smart as they had thought. They were amazed at 
being forced to look at native atrocities signed Marin, 
Dove, Walkowitz, Weber, Hartley—which at the end 
they bought at European figures. 

Then came the war. In the deluge of general 
progress, the gallery at 291 dwindled and disap- 
peared. Even the old building had to give way for a 
modern structure. Stieglitz recalled that he had been 
a photographer of parts before the times conspired to 
make him chief prophet to the Philistines and a fur- 
nisher of food, roofs and spiritual nurture to a large 
proportion of the American artists who since have 
become famous even among the Philistines. He be- 
gan once more to turn his camera upon the faces of 
men, the bodies of women, upon the skies and the 
trees. He saw deep; he made his camera see deep. 
Issued forth that procession of inscrutable records 
which artists and scientists agree to accept as unprece- 





Alfred Stieglitz 


dented marvels: for they are mere sincere, mechanical 
equivalents of natural scenes and stuffs and yet possess 
the plastic qualities, the compositional depth of works 
of art. 

These are phases of the man: his 
pictures, his marketing and _boost- 
ing (of course without a fee) of 
the pictures of others, his perpetual 
personal care of the makers of pic- 
tures. But Stieglitz has another ac- 
tivity which is constant—and essen- 
tial. He talks. He has talked for 
thirty years. His photographs are 
marvels; his educational influence 
on the cultural milieu has been far 
greater than that of twenty preach- 
ers and professors. But all this is as 
naught compared to the prophetic 
and Homeric nature of his talk. 

Once, long ago before the Gal- 
lery. of 291, in the days when 
Stieglitz was putting photography 
“fon the map”, he went to London 
purposely to talk to Bernard Shaw 
who had said some silly things on 
the subject. He caught cold on the 
channel and when he arrived at his hotel, he had lost 
his voice. He was lunching with Shaw on the mor- 
row. He wired, breaking his engagement and left 
England at once. Unable to talk to Shaw, he did 
not wish to see him: he did not wish to hear Shaw talk 
to him. 

This anecdote reveals much of Alfred Stieglitz, 
and of his ruthless self-direction. “The most mono- 
maniac money magnate is a loafer and wool gatherer 
in the business of earning, compared with the inten- 
sity of Stieglitz in his business of seeking. Quite 
literally this man is devoting all his life to a quest of 
the truth. Not a tithe of it, mind you: not what is 
left over after filling his belly, after getting on in 
the world, after serving his friends, after loving his 
family. ALL HIs LIFE. Eating, sleeping, friendship, 
work and play have no reality for this man, save in- 
sofar as they serve him in his quest. He has helped 
more persons than is required by any church: but he 
does not care about persons. He has launched the art 
of a new century in a new world: but he does not 
care ‘about art. He is hunting the truth. And like a 
vigilant bug whose antennz are forever vibrant be- 
fore it, so the voice of Stieglitz, which never tires, 
never subsides—which is his instrument of contact 
with the raw materials of life-—the people whom he 
meets—from whom he extracts his spiritual food. 

You will see now why Stieglitz’s talk differs from 
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that of other men; and why, being unable to talk to 
Shaw, he did not care to see him. Stieglitz will talk 
to you for two hours. At the end whereof, you may 
be exhausted: but he Anows you. His words have ag- 

clutinated you, digested you, swallowed you. If you 
let Stieglitz talk to you for a year, you will have 
become wholly part of Stieglitz. 

You will now understand the true purpose of his 
exhibitions—the old ones at 291 Fifth Avenue or 
the more recent at the Andersen Galleries. It is 
true that when Stieglitz gives a Show, the best of 
America or Europe is likely to re on the walls. ‘This 
is because the best is bait for the best people. And 
Stieglitz wants the best people to come to his shows, 
so that he can talk to the best people—so that he can 
stimulate the best people; turn them into his own 
spiritual food. Innocent art lovers complain. 

“We come here to admire these things,” they say, 
“and the noisy old man talks so much we can’t see 
the pictures.” 

They do not understand. Stieglitz does not care 
whether they see the pictures or no: he wants to see 
them. And his eyes are words, his digestive ‘apparatus 
is words: with his words he “eats ’em ae hg 

The failure to understand this simple metaphysica! 
fact explains the sentimental gloss which for many 
years our young adventurers in the arts have been 
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writing about Stieglitz. It is true that he used to 
have a table at the old Holland House where any 
hungry artist was sure at least of a lunch; it is true 
that Arthur Dove, John Marin, Abraham Walko- 
witz, Georgia O’Keeffe, Max Weber, Marsden Hart- 
ley, etc., etc., were fathered by this man; and it is 
true that he will show to any visitor at any hour his 
own photographs—a true Divina Commedia, ranging 
from the Inferno of his early pictures of the city, 
through the Purgatory of his portraits of friends, to 
the Paradise—the latest set of studies of cloud, sun, 
mist, etherial space that hold a divinity and an infinity 
of vision. But all of these are means to the Stieglit- 
zian end. He is hunting, feeling, for the truth. His 
friends and the art of all the ages are to him what 
mice and monkeys are to the vivisecting scientist. 

His life is a dynamic gesture, as of Life itself, 
trying to find out what Life is. Can you imagine 
God moving a finger over His own Body in an effort 
of self-understanding? That slightly metaphysical 
image is the closest symbol I can get for Stieglitz. He 
himself is such a finger. Not his mind, not his will-— 
his very physical life is Search. And that unfaltering 
voice which has worn out so many of his friends is 
his essential feature: moving forever forward into the 
Mystery, seeking, testing, enveloping, P ssing. , 

—Search-li ght 
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Metropolitan Monotypes 


/t takes all kinds 
l‘o make a town like ours. 


HERE is, for instance, the Man Who Comes 
Here on Business. 

The first thing he asks for 

When he steps off the Twentieth Century 

Is the address of a good bootlegger, 

Because he had room in his bag 

For only one bottle. 

If the bottle happens to be Scotch, 

He shares it freely with all-comers; 

If it happens to be rye, 

He shares it with those whom he likes well; 

If it happens to be Bourbon, 

He doesn’t mention it at all, 

But consumes it in the strictest privacy. 

The Man Who Is Here on Business 

Eats great big oysters every meal, 

And whatever other sea food is handy, 

Explaining that he doesn’t get it at home. 

He overtips the waiters outrageously, 

And wants to know if fifty cents isn’t about right 


For the nice little cloakroom girl. 

He is always asking if a woman at the next table 

Isn’t Gloria Swanson or Peggy Joyce. 

His associates at this end of the wire 

Are expected to produce instantly 

‘Tickets for all the $8.80-$11.10 shows 

‘Tickets for which he insists on paying, of course; 

What’s an expense account among assistant sales 
managers? 

Unaccustomed themselves to such prodigal ity, 

The poor associates strive to please 

And sit up later and drink more in three days 

Than in a dozen week-ends. 

Departing after many telegrams and long distanc« 
calls, 

He tells them that if he lived in New York 

He would never get a thing done. 

Neither, the poor devils think, would they. 


lt takes all kinds 


To make a town like ours. 


Baird Leonard 
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S UINT,” by Hatcher Hughes, is a good folk 
play. According to what that means to you, 
you will or will not continue reading this 

notice. Either way, it will all be the same a hundred 

years from now. 

Mr. Hughes, it will be remembered, particularly by 
those who look it up in the Wor/d Almanac, won the 
Pulitzer Prize last year with his “Hell-Bent fer 
Heaven.” “Ruint,” the new play, has this similarity 
with “Hell-Bent” that it deals largely with the same 
sort of people and that it, too, is characterized through- 
out by unforcedly true dialogue, actual, unselected and 
racy as the soil from which it springs. ‘There is, in 
this case, a bit of a plot on which to drape the talk— 
a young woman, hitherto held in a warm but distant 
admiration by the swains of the county, suddenly be- 
comes the subject of insistent and intensive adoration 
once the ice is broken on those chaste lips by the fro- 
ward kiss of an errant outlander. But the plot is not 
so much and the piece might as well have called it a 
performance an hour before its final curtain actually 
fell, without damage to any save those who wanted 
to hear some more language. 

There was a typical Provincetown Playhouse pro- 


duction. ‘That is, the director had 





been at some pains to think up 
something that would harmonize 
with the hard wooden benches on 
which this department annually 
spends the evenings of a week of 
its life. And if the Provincetown 
Playhouse wants to draw up a con- 


THE SERVANT IN 


tract turning its Macdougal Street Ruintr. At the Provincetown. Thar’ 
thar South Carolina 
mountains, for Hatcher Hughes. 


Schauspielhaus over to a restaura- gold in them 
teur, a2 mortician or a public rela- 
tions council, this department will 
agree to provide a high-class law- shied Dies 
yer to make the necessary ar- 
rangements at its own expense. it 
luk MiKapo. 


HE same sporting offer goes lan? 
double for Daly’s Sixty- euces 
third Street Theatre, with a spe- Tne Backstapper. 


cial bribe for any one who gets 
Sixty-third Street, between Broad- 
way and Central Park West, offi- 


cially declared a no-way street. 


The New Plays 


rHE House. At the 
Forty-eighth Street. A revival of 
Charles Rann Kennedy’s play. 


lurk Dunce Boy. 
Starts late and is ove 
early, hut neither one enough, 

At the Forty-fourth 


Street. A pretentious ? é presentatio hi 


, y* , ° , v-)7 ? ? 
of a little thing of Gilbert and Sul- 


A ba kslapper, in case you dowt 
4 y deal f, f a she w =) ff , 


KNOW, 1S a gOOd 


Witp Birps. At the Cherry Lane. A 
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is mad and so is this department, for having gone to it. 
If you interrupt to say that the hero is not mad, but 
is just an idiot, this department still insists that the 
rest of the sentence can stand as written. 

Gareth Hughes is that hero and he does his best to 
make idiocy a capital offense. For one thing, he talks 
like an Indian in a caption by Cecil B. DeMille. Sec- 
ond, from whatever angle you look at him, he is al- 
ways standing in profile. And he jumps around so 
much that a lot of people refused to believe in the 
script’s intimation of the pre-natal influence of thé 
sound of the nearby saw mill and went around spread+ 
ing the report that his mother had been scared by a 
pogo stick, 

‘There is enough good writing in the play to war- 
rant an insistence that Lulu Vollmer, the author, keep 
on writing, but first she should take a good long rest. 
Afterward, maybe, her characters would resemble 
human beings whose lives are influenced by the things 
going on inside of them. 

‘There is a saw mill, as has been intimated, in the 
play, and it comes in pretty handy, too, for the idiot 
boy kills himself on it for a final curtain. But it all 
goes to show how the American theatre has advanced 
and become more delicate and less 
obvious in the last twenty years. 
In “Blue Jeans,” the circular saw 
was on stage, but now it is off 
toward the star’s dressing room. 


a VE’S LEAVES,” which was 
at Wallack’s the night it 
opened, but which has since closed, 
was, if memory serves, all about 
At Daly's Sixty- a male dressmaker who achieved 
his hellish designs on the young 
women of Rye, New York, by 
tempting them with fashionable 
apparel which they did not have 
the money to buy. As part of his 
plan, he carried the apparel around 
with him, in a big card-board box. 
At the Hudson. Upon such rare occasions as he was 
spurned, he packed his lures back 
into the box and went to call at 
the next address. 
About ten minutes before the 





This time it’s “The Dunce Boy” New York production of a play that fall of the final curtain, the 
that has brought on this depart- aroused great interest in the West heroine, who had come to her 
ment’s old attack of Schrecklich- not so long age moral senses and refused payment 
keit, in kind after she had run through 

The hero of “The Dunce Boy” === — G—- —=t $52,000 worth of the male 
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modiste’s stock, started making mysterious cracks 
to her husband. He was, she announced, to buy 
him the finest in the market. 

Well, there was a lot of argument, but it 
came out that she meant a bassinet. 

“You could,” he said, “Shave knocked me over 
with a feather.” 


And They Do Say— 


HE recent death of Frank Fogarty re- 

vived, as the ensuing anecdote is in part 
designed to show, the interesting topic of how 
easy it is for the authorship of a mot to become 
a matter of dispute in a very short time. ‘Thus, 
as an ink-stained wretch was about to chronicle 
Mr. Fogarty’s most celebrated line, he was told 
by a friend that it was not Mr. Fogarty’s at all, 
but Loney Haskell’s. Whereupon another 
friend insisted that it was not Mr. Haskell’s at 
all but Jim Thornton’s, and so before anyone 
could say Jack Robinson pen and ink were 
fetched and an inquiry to Variety to settle a bet 
between A and B was on its way. (C and D 
have since submitted the names of Willie Col- MR SALLANTING 
lier and Wilton Lackaye.) 

At all events, about ten years ago Fogarty or 
Collier or Lackaye or Haskell or Thornton, 
henceforth to be known as Boop, was on the 
program at Hammerstein’s Victoria. Boop, how- 
ever, was somewhat in the shadow, for the head- 
line offering was that of two young women who 
had the week before achieved the front pages of 
the nation’s papers by shooting the litigious Mr. 
Stokes in the Hotel Ansonia. 

Came then the afternoon of the girls’ debut. 
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They could not dance, sing, act, swing on the q 
trapeze or imitate bird calls and their stage pres- " 
ence was worse. They left the stage in a chilly 
silence. 
Mr. Boop followed them on. 
“Tf they want another week,” he announced, 
“they'll have to shoot another man.’ ” ¥ 
SIDE STREET TRAGEDIES 

For twelve years Aunt Annie Abingwell Had just about decided “[’ll write you the news!” 
Went on a trip to New York, He ought to take a wife, She chirped from the platform. 
From her home in Oshkosh, Maryland, And with this end in view And a month later 
Once at Easter and.once in September, Cherished a magazine The good word arrived. 
Preparing for it carefully Which had an advertisement She had got her decree 
By dressing herself in gorgeous Of a marrying bureau And married the judge. 
Silk lingerie To which you sent your picture ‘a 
She never thought of wearing And six dollars The point about Miss Clarke 
Any other time. And they did the rest. Was how young she remained / 
She did this, she explained, An excellent scheme, Though every one knew E 
So if ever she fainted He confided to Mrs. Walsh, She was forty-six or more. 3 
Right on Broadway His boarding house lady, Years of contact with children 4 
She might not be ashamed. But he wasn’t quite sure Is what kept her young. 
And on her last trip It was worth the six dollars. And when the other day 
She did faint. She announced her engagement 
But the policeman revived her Young Horace Emery To the assistant principal 
Without undoing Felt a thrill of pride All the girls were glad 
Any of her clothes. When Mrs. Heddonfield on the train And asked her how soon 

Kissed him good-bye She expected to be married. 
Mr. William Smitherby, And went off to Reno “Qh, there isn’t any hurry,” 
Who had the sun-parlor To get rid of her husband Said Miss Clarke, brightly. 
On the second floor, So she could marry him. “T’ve got loads of time!” 


—William Weer 
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“LOVE FOR LOVE” 


ERE are some of the actors who are doing Mr. Congreve’s “Love for 


Love” very acceptably at the Greenwich Village Theatre. 


In the 


center picture, Mr. Howlett is trying to make Miss Freeman do something 


she doesn’t want to do. 


calling Mr. Ivins a big, ugly sea cow. 


Is Mr. Coolidge a ‘‘Perpetual 
Benefactor’’? 

I have the great honor to notify you that 
you have been elected a member of the Val- 
ley Forge Historical Society. I hope that 
you can accept this election and thus be 
united with us in our work for the Nation. 

President Wilson and President Harding 
were both members of our Society, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge has just accepted membership 
in it. This record of three Presidents of the 
United States within less than six years es- 
tablishes the national character of this or- 
ganization and certifies to the work which 
we are doing for the Nation. 

We hope that you may become one of the 
members of this “Society of the Presidents.” 








& 


The ratings and degrees of payment are: 
Perpetual Benefactor, $5,000; Life Benefac- 
tor, $1,000; Perpetual Patron, $200; Life 
Patron, $50; Active Member, $5; Asssociate 
Member, $1. 

—Form letter now current. 


Probably a Hollywood Gathering 
In one hour and 47 minutes spent with 
this new book she became the best informed 
woman in the room. 
—From an ad 


Maybe He Took a Snapshot of Them 

Francis X. Bushman devoted considerable 
time during an extended trip to Egypt to 
study of an engineering work that has since 


In the upper left, Miss Fuller, with great eclat, is 


baffled the world, that of the construction of 
the Pyramids. 


—From a press sheet. 


Lead, Kindly Kleigs! 

To the thousands of young men and 
women who seek fame and fortune in motion 
pictures; to the millions all over the world 
who find pleasure and happiness in screen 
entertainment; and to that splendid company 
of artists who found the motion picture a 
toy and made it an art, we dedicate this 
school. 

-——Jesse Lasky, speaking of our newest 
institution, a motion picture uni- 
versity. 
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AY down East on Grand Street, where liv- 

eried chauffeurs sing ““What’ll I Do” while 

they wait for the close of the performance 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse, you may see one of 
the most striking and entertaining musical spectacles 
that has crept into this town since Hector fought 
Achilles. Its name is “Sooner and Later,” its scen- 
ario writer is Irene Lewisohn, its composer is Emerson 
Whithorne and its interpreters are the singularly 
gifted mimes who have drifted into the Neighborhood 
neighborhood from Broadway, Barnard College and 
even Grand Street. 

As anything musical that takes place below Phirty- 
fourth Street is pabulum for dramatic critics only, we 
refer you to the annotator of the stage for a feuille- 
ton on the theatrical merits of the new Neighborhood 
presentation. Venturing for a few score words on 
forbidden ground, we add that Miss Lewisohn’s Dance 
Satire in three parts “‘pictures in music, movement and 
color a fantastic slant on three states of existence,” 
the primitive, the contemporary urban civilization and 
a future crystallized state resulting from the mechani- 
cal trend of our age. 

Each part has two scenes indi- 
cating the “characteristic work 
rhythms” and the relaxation of its 
era. Of these, the first is excit- 
ing, the second brilliant, and the 
third, barring a gorgeous episode 
acted by Thomas Wilfred’s Cla- 
vilux to radio speech, a little short 
of successful. The weakness of 
the third part may, however, have 
been remedied since the opening 
performances. 

Mr. Whithorne’s music calls 
for four stringed instruments, 
flute, trumpet, trombone, bassoon, 
oboe, clarinet, piano and an as- 
sortment of percussion devices. 
This twelve piece orchestra, com- 
posed of some of our best ensem- 
ble players, does full justice to the 
composer’s magnificent scoring. 
The primitive episode naturally 
suggests comparison with Stravin- Euserson 
sky’s “Sacre du _ Printemps,” 

(which, by the way, this depart- 

ment doesn’t regard very worshipfully), and approxi- 
mates with a dozen players what Stravinsky drives out 
with a hundred. A succession of cross rhythms, beaten 
on a tom-tom from the stage, hurled from the orches- 
tra under the stage and roared by a chorus, creates, 
by the most sophisticated methods, a violently elemen- 
tal effect. If the music were a trifle more frenetic it 
would be a masterpiece; but we’re not sure that it 
isn’t a masterpiece. 

The mechanical age is accompanied by a tick-tock 
rhythm in the orchestra, interspersed with some of 
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the most glowing jazz ever contrived. Satires on the 
“Follies” and the black-and-tan supper clubs bring 
the section to a dazzling conclusion. Pundits will be 
glad to learn that the two jazz leit-motifs are “I’m 
Just Wild About Harry” and that glacial triumph, 
“Hard Hearted Hannah.” 

Howard Barlow, having outlived performances 
with the League of Composers and ““The Garden of 
Mystery,” manages his hidden orchestra skilfully and 
directs the action from his dungeon under the stage by 
some ingenious periscopic doodaddle. 





It would be ungracious to hold forth on “Sooner 
and Later” without dropping a tribute for “The Le- 
gend of the Dance,” the Medieval Interlude by 
Agnes Morgan with music by Lily Hyland which 
prefaces the major work. Miss Morgan is the con- 
cocter of the illustrious “Grand Street Follies” and 
this riant (we thank Lawrence Gilman for the word) 
handling of miracle play material is delightful diver- 
sion. It has the amateurish flavor which makes the 
“Grand Street Follies” so disarm- 
ing and yet it is put together with 
a shrewd eye for effectiveness. 
Miss Hyland’s music, unpreten- 
tiously antique, fits the action ad- 
mirably, and there is some capital 
pantomiming, especially by Anne 
Schmidt, who also appears briefly 
as an ironic shoulder-shaker in 
“Sooner and Later.” 


‘There were tragic overtones in 
the return of Berta Morena, one 
of the most famous German so- 
pranos, to the Metropolitan Op- 
era stage, in “Die Gotterdaemme- 
rung.” Her visit to this country, 
it is said, was made possible by the 
industry and generosity of New 
York friends, and her _ voice 
showed only too obviously the 
marks of years and the trials of 


go wartime. Yet, in spite of these 


handicaps and the terrors of what 

was virtually a first night, Mme. 
Morena proved that she was still a great Wagnerian 
singer of the “grand style,” and a Brunnhilde who 
was not completely blotted out by the great, grisly 
Hagen of Michael Bohnen. 


Mme. Morena was announced originally to appear 
in ““Tristan und Isolde,” but another visitation on the 
unfortunate Mr. ‘Taucher compelled a sudden change 
of opera, But can it be possible that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has at its disposal only one Tristan? 
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Guest (who has been invited for a week-end at 
his host's country COTT. 4GE): And very nice too! 


Host: Damn it, man! That's only the lodge. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


Tue New Yorker's conscientious calendar of events worth while 


THE THEATRE 
WHAT PRICE GLORY?—Plymouth 


If you can see only one play in New York 
this Spring, it should be this one. 


CANDIDA—Ambassador 
The indestructible Shaw comedy fully real- 
ized by Richard Bird, Peggy Wood, Ernest 
Cossart and others. 


THE WILD DUCK—The Forty-eighth Street 
A sensitive and intelligent production of a 
universal tragedy. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED— 
Klaw 


Pauline Lord giving once more the best 
performance of the year—this time in a 
cheerful play. 


PIERROT THE PRODIGAL—The Forty- 
eighth Street 


Laurette Taylor doing herself proud on 
odd afternoons in April. 


PROCESSIONAL—Garrick 
This unclassifiable pageant of the Ameri- 
can scene is as native as Lardner, as excit- 
ing as a prize fight and as contemporary as 
yesterday morning. 


LOVE FOR LOVE—Greenwich Village 
Smut with lace at the sleeves—a Seven- 
teenth Century masterpiece zestfully per- 
formed by a mediocre cast. 


THE SHOW-OFF—Playhouse 
There are persons who do not relish this 
comedy, but one does not care to know 
them socially. 


IS ZAT SO?—The Forty-sixth Street 
Every one describes this as the funniest 
play in town. Please note that it is also 
singularly moving. 


THE FALL GUY—Eltinge 
A good, sturdy comedy that releases Ernest 
Truex from the obligation to pretend that 
he’s just out of high school. 


THE FIREBRAND—Morosco 
A mirthful and disorderly farce about the 
Florentine goldsmith who liked to kiss (to 
put it mildly) and tell. 


THE GUARDSMAN—Booth 
Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt in an 
old Molnar comedy just brought to life 
again. And how? 


SILENCE—National 
An engrossing vintage melodrama, heavily 
implicating H. B. Warner and proving 
that you do not need to teach an old dog 
new tricks. 

LADY, BE GOOD—Liberty 
The Astaires who do some dancing and 
what they fondly consider singing to some 
Gershwinsome music. 

MUSIC BOX REVUE—Music Box 
Irving Berlin crammed his fourth revue 


with melody and good looks and unexpe- 
rimental talent. 


ROSE MARIE—Imperial 
The most successful musical comedy of the 
season and, oddly enough, also the best. 


PUZZLES OF 1925—Fulton 
Elsie Janis, now thoroughly demobilized, 
in the only current revue that has the 
brisk, light Charlot gaiety. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES—New Amsterdam 
Along about the eighth month, this revue 
suddenly became a good one, what with 
W. C. Fields and other injections. 


LOUIE THE 14TH—Cosmopolitan 
This extravaganza cost a veritable fortune 
to produce and yet it is quite entertaining. 


ART 
ANNUAL SHOW—National Academy 
A safe and sane exhibition of art as our 
grandfathers understood it and as our mu- 
seums bought it. 


EDWARD BRUCE—Scott & Fowles 
First show of a painter that warms our 
heart. See him while he is still a poet 
and commercial. 


JOSEPH STELLA—Dudensing 
A mixed exhibit of a remarkable genius; 
some magnificent, some not so good, but 
all exciting. 


AMERICANS—Montross Galleries 
Pleasant show at the new home with some 
high lights by Walt Kuhn, Varnum Poor 
and Bertram Hartman. 


U. S. & EUROPEANS—Brooklyn Museum 
Exhibition of water colors by Americans 
and Europeans, also oil and pastel includ- 
ing stuff by Count Louis Sparre, of Stock- 
holm, no less. 


MUSIC 
ELMAN QUARTET—Town Hall 
Wednesday Evening, April 15. One of 
the last chances of the season for chamber 
music fanciers. 


BANKS GLEE CLUB—Carnegie Hall 
Wednesday Evening, April 15. Paying 
tellers, receiving tellers and other admir- 
able persons in a program of choral music. 
A good musical investment. 


SOPHIE BRASLAU—Carnegie Hall 
Thursday Evening, April 16. New York’s 
best contralto (and one of the best any- 
where) in her only recital of the season. 


GIGLI ET AL.—Town Hall 
Thursday Evening, April 16. Gigli’s only 
concert wasn’t his only appearance, as pre- 
viously suggested. Here he is again, with 
several friends, in a program devoted 
chiefly to the works of Ernest de Curtis, 
the Italian balladist. 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB— Carnegie Hall 
Saturday Evening, April 18. A glee club 
without a stein on the table. Even Yale 
men will like this program. 


MYRA HESS—Carnegie Hall 
Sunday Evening, April 19. Another ap- 
pearance of this charming pianist, this time 
in a program for the New York Music 
Schools Settlement. 


WITH THE ORCHESTRAS 
Philharmonic, Mengelberg conducting. Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, Tuesday Evening, 
April 14. (Last concert of season.) 


Philadelphia, Stokowski conducting. Carne- 
gie Hall, Tuesday Evening, April 14. 
(Last concert of season.) 


AT THE METROPOLITAN 

Wednesday afternoon, April 15, Boris 
Godunoff; Wednesday evening, April 15, 
Traviata; Thursday evening, April 16, Der 
Freischutz; Friday evening, April 17, 
Aida; Saturday afternoon, April 18, Bo- 
heme; Saturday evening, April 18, J/ 
Trovatore. 


MOVING PICTURES 
GRASS—Criterion 
The motion picture camera follows a primi- 
tive tribe upon its migration in search of 
pasturage on the desolate edge of Persia. 


OTHER EVENTS 

BUTTERFLY BALL—Ritz-Carliton 

Tuesday evening, April 14. In aid of the 

Hospital and Rest House at Inwood. 

Cabaret entertainment at midnight. 
BENEFIT CABARET—Home of Mrs. Vincent 

Astor, 840 Fifth Avenue 

Tuesday evening, April 14, 11 P. M. 

Broadway stars in performance to aid Chil- 

dren’s Clinic of the Lenox Hill Neighbor- 

hood Association. 


CINDERELLA BALL—Plaza 
Wednesday evening, April 15. Given by 
the Victory Club. Special entertainment. 


SPRING BALL—Lorraine 
Thursday evening, April 16. Benefit dance 
for the Body and Soul Medical and Men- 
tal Clinic. Entertainment at midnight. 


BLIND PLAYERS—Imperial Theatre 
Sunday evening, April 19. Annual benefit 
performance. They will present “From 
Far Japan.” 


ARCHITECTURAL EXPOSITION—Grand 
Central Palace 
Opening Monday, April 20, continuing tu 
May 2. Exhibition of architecture and 
the allied arts, under direction of the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
Architectural League of New York. 


WALL STREET FOLLIES—Waldorf- Astoria 
Monday evening, April 20. Musical Com- 
edy for the benefit of the Broad Street 
Hospital and the needy of the financial 
district. 

HOTEL ASSOCIATION DINNER DANCE 
Commodore 


Tuesday evening, April 21. Third Annual 
Dinner Dance of Association, proceeds to 
go to association relief fund. Profes- 
sional entertainment at midnight. 
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W : believe it was Augustus Johns who, stand- 
ing in front of a Stella, pronounced that 
young man the only artist in America. Per- 
haps it wasn’t Augustus Johns and perhaps he didn’t 
say only. But it was Stella; that we’re sure of. And 
whether or not you agree, it is your plain duty to visit 
the Dudensing Galleries this week or next and view 
the remarkable show of Joseph Stella. It is an amaz- 
ing exhibition of some six or eight canvases, but what 
the show lacks in numbers it makes up in fireworks. 
Any one of four of them would be a life’s work for 
the average painter. Perhaps you will not like Stella 
but before you cast your vote you would do well to 
make several visits. 

To some he is an acquired taste. ‘The present show 
does not begin to touch the wide range of this painter, 
but confines itself to large decorative canvases, such 
as “Venus Rising from the Sea” and his “Tree of 
Life.” The former has just come from the studio 
after many months of labor and is heralded by young 
Dudensing as the life work, the masterpiece. Per- 
sonally, we much prefer the “Tree of Life,” to us a 
perfect symphony. The new work while containing 
as much detail is not up to the other in imagination 
and conception. And now and then we feel the color 
gauche. And as for his Venus—well we just don’t 
like her. 

Why Stella, of all painters, refuses to idealize the 
human form we cannot understand. If he insists on 
even his fish being things of beauty, why not his 
women? An interesting analytical study could be 
made of Stella and his interpretation of the female 
form. There is a spot of fear there that to us mars 
an otherwise perfect execution. 

If you are familiar with only the portraits or char- 
coals of Stella you will be dumbfounded by his large 
creative achievements. The show is worth several 
visits. 


Someone up on Fifty-seventh Street heard about the 
Independents and how they always got into the paper. 
You can imagine the council of the National Academy 
saying “‘Ho hum, I suppose we must have a naughty 
title put on a picture.” So a large canvas was brought 
out and a title affixed: “Adam and Eve Walking on 
Montauk Point.” ‘The papers did print it, and the 
cartoonists got ideas from it and the paragraphers 
made their obeisance. But that’s that. There was 
nothing in the picture to live up to the promise or 
humor of the title. 

A smug show is this hundredth exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design. A weary round through 
the three rooms with little to reward you. (That is, if 
you feel as we do). Of course, you may like repre- 


sentative painting and if you do the Academy will 
delight your eye. This group will show you how 
serious the inroads upon the field of the camera have 
become. There are vases that look like vases ought 
to look and green fields that are as green as any tube 
of emerald can make them. 

If you care for the leaven that always seems to be 
working itself up through the crust of convention, 
here is a good rule to follow at the Fifty-seventh 
Street parade. Look high up on the walls and in the 
dark corners. Chances are that there you will find 
the despised offerings; and chances are that you will 
think them good. “Drapery and Fruit” by William 
Meyerowitz and “The White Pitcher” by Elizabeth 
Paxton are a couple tucked away. And “Life and 
Still Life” by Robert Brackman may have been rel- 
egated to the south room on the general hanging prin- 
ciple or put there to tone up the rest of the room. 





If we had our life to live over again we would ask 
for the boon of being able to write just what we 
mean—no more, no less. Perhaps though, that is im- 
possible, the mind being what it is in the way of a 
storehouse of apperceptions, preconceptions and prej- 
udices. Several complaints reaching this department 
about our Metcalf piece stress things we did not say, 
or at least did not intend. ‘The piece was intended to 
berate a viewpoint on art—call it commercialism, eco- 
nomic pressure, or what you will. We have always 
had the greatest admiration for Metcalf and thought 
his canvases the best of the kind being painted in 
America. But as long as painters paint to sell, their 
product will depend in some measure on that fact. 

The rest of the article expressed merely a humble 
viewpoint; Metcalf cannot possibly be touched by any- 
thing we wrote. But as long as we live we shall hold 
to the theory that the artist himself is the only one 
fit to say whether a picture is successful or not: for 
to us success is the measure of his ability to express 
what his emotions urge him to express on his canvas. 
No other person, or executors, can possibly be the 
judge. We had a long talk with Metcalf a year ago; 
he told us then he was bitter—bitter about commer- 
cials, bitter about moderns, bitter about young women 
students who thought they could paint. We can only 
apologize for the rest by repeating we are a bad writer. 

Our frail effort, however, seems to have been not 
without its virtue for it has brought forth a statement 
from one of the Metcalf executors explaining the 
situation. The executors have destroyed and contem- 
plate the destruction only of such miscellany as some 
early sketches, life drawings made in school, etc.—a 
program much less bloodthirsty than that suggested in 
the published statements of Mr. Milch of the Milch 


galleries. 
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AROUND THE CLOCK 


F this fad for “hat dances” doesn’t pass soon all 
our cabaret gents will be as bald as Maurice. 
Any barber or book of etiquette will warn you 
against wearing your hat while dancing, but the prac- 
tice has its merits. 
Frisco does wonders with that old derby, which is 
as much a part of his performance as 
the spark-sputtering cigar. He is 
holding forth these nights almost 
continually at the Back Stage Club 0 
during the later hours. As host he C 
is entertaining and intimate, thus 
keeping in tone with the place, for 
the dance floor is hardly larger than 
a bridge table, and the decorations 
are theatrical scenery and _ props 
against a red brick wall, across which 
wise cracks are scrawled. The menu 
is enlivened by quaint legends, such 
as: 
“Our kitchen open to inspection— 
try to get in.” 
“We do not cater to basket par- 
ties.” 


A basket party is practically what 
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decorated by real architects and artists. A great deal 
has thus been spent on the commendable murals of the 
Rue de la Paix and the Lido-Venice. ‘The supper 
dances at the latter place are enjoying a popularity 
usually associated with the dinner hour at the Captain’s 
tables. The music and food are good, and the at- 

- mosphere is rather more rarified than 

anywhere west of the Avenue. 


Barbara Bennett’s voyage to Eu- 

4 rope was punctuated by strenuous re- 

(J _) hearsals with Maurice, her dancing 

partner, who afforded onlookers great 

amusement by his repeated exhorta- 

tions—‘“‘One, two, three, four—re- 

member you are dancing with the 

great Maurice—one, two, three, four 

—remember you are to be, through 

me, the toast of Paris—one, two, 
three, four.” 


The high water mark in supper 
restaurant salaries is being paid by 
the Club Trocadero, to Adele and 
Fred Astaire, now gracing the boards 





BAO 


Billy Seeman, a frequenter, had at —— of the Liberty Theatre in “Lady Be 
Barney Gallant’s a couple of bad Good.” ‘The figure, let it be known, 
nights ago. Instead of ordering as is no less than $6,000 a week! 
usual he walked in carrying ginger — 

ale, sandwiches, hard boiled eggs and Frisco 


all the fixings in paper bags. He 

received the customary attention and Barney pre- 
sented a bill for wear and tear on silverware, $5; 
use of table, $25; listening to orchestra, $35; strain 
on waiters’ nerves, $13; etc.; total, $181. Billy 
gave the waiter a dollar bill in payment of the check 
and received back $1.12 change. 





Richard Barthelmess found himself a little in ad- 
vance of the Spring season when he suddenly felt 
the urge for a fiacre at Childs’s restaurant of a re- 
cent morning. It seemed, at that time, that nothing 
but a horse would do for his conveyance homeward. 
A waiter was summoned, and ordered to find a horse 
with a hansom attached. His lack of success was re- 
warded by Mr. Barthelmess’s caustic remark, “My 
good man, that is why you will always be a waiter at 


Childs’s.”” 


You have tu keep posted on padlockings in the news- 
papers to save spending your evenings going about town 
looking for a restaurant that is open. Each day brings 
new victims of Buckner’s spies, but a mushroom-like 
rise of new places keeps up the supply. It can’t take 
much planning to create many of the smaller clubs, 
for they are evidently the product of the informal 
conjunction of a back parlor and a pot of paint. 

Some of the restaurants, however, have been well 


The Colony, at Madison Avenue 
and Sixty-first Street, remains the gayest “smart” din- 
ner restaurant in town. Each night it is packed to the 
coat-room with a dazzling-gowned, dinner-jacketed 
crowd of festive diners. Yet one goes not merely to 
see, or to be seen, for the cuisine at the Colony is as 
perfect as that of any Paris resort. Its prices are, of 
course, sky high (Astrakhan caviar at $2.50 a portion 
and English sole at $3), but people will pay them. 





Not the least of the bothersome attributes of the 
night club is the circumstance that there is never any- 
thing but one of those 60-cent or dollar or something 
a mile taxi to be had immediately outside. 


Now, hansom cabs are everywhere, especially near 
the Plaza, in the evening. And every round-the- 
towner knows Mississippi, the cheerful negro who 
pilots a cab down Broadway at theatre hour, and takes 
his clients riding through the Park to inhale what is 
too often necessary fresh air before the dancing clubs 
open. 


Haven’t the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess got a 
home; or where do they change their clothes between 
restaurants? —T opfhat. 
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OF ALL THINGS 


HE high water mark of risi- 
bility in news will never be 
much above the story that Os- 
borne Wood has turned his back upon 
the gambling life and entered Florida 


real estate. 


* *. 
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Al Smith has blossomed out in a 
shirt embroidered with posies. Is this, 
we wonder, a new shirt, or something 
he picked up in the recent game with 
the Republican leaders? What is the 
condition of Mr. Lowman’s wardrobe, 
if any? 
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“Every American city has a color 
peculiar to itself,” says John Sloan. 
Tin Pan Alley’s, of course, is blue. 


Doheny has sold out to the Standard 
Oil. It is not clear from the accounts 
whether any cabinet officers are in- 
cluded in the bill of sale. 


John W. Davis has resumed his for- 
mer position as president of the English 
Speaking Union, but his successful op- 
ponent is still the toast of the Deaf 
and Dumb Club. 


The story goes that Comptroller 
Craig has refused to O. K. a bill for 
forty cases of liquid ink eradicator for 
the office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts. Mr. Hirshfield was probably 
going to use it to erase damaging facts 
trom our Glorious Past. 


Economics is a subject that was al- 
ways easy for us. What keeps rents 
up in New York is the upkeep of the 
vacant apartments and they are vacant 
because of the upkeep of the rénts. 


Richard Washburn Child urges that 
each member of the cabinet be given a 
bonus of $100 for every public dinner 
engagement he refuses. THE New 
YorKER will agree to do this work at 
a lower figure and save the government 
money. ‘There are some dinners that 
it will stay away from free. 


The other day Bishop Wilson 
warned the young preachers at King- 
ston against the pitfalls of “isms” and 
made an eloquent plea for Methodism, 
evangelism, fundamentalism and op- 
timism. An “ism” is something the 
other fellow believes in. 


According to the Enright report 
there are more murders in New York 
than ten years ago, but there is less 
crime. It looks as though Mr. Enright 
had really hit upon a big idea, to wit, 
the solution of the crime problem. 


An electric hobby horse for the 
Prince of Wales has been installed 
aboard the “Repulse.” Before long, 











it is hoped, WXYZ will have com- 
pleted arrangements for broadcasting a 
race between the Prince and the Presi- 


dent. 


In Baltimore, private radio sets have 
been declared to be a failure because 
of interference by the naval station at 
Annapolis. Suggested civic slogan for 
Annapolis: The City with a Future. 

Mr. Hylan should have known bet- 

Be sure, vour Honor, vour Sin- 
notts will find you out. 


. . 
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The attempt by many prominent 
Southern and Western Democrats to 
read New York out of the Democratic 
party, it will have been noted, came 
immediately upon the heels of the first 
publication of THe New Yorker’s 
clarion call to all honest citizens to 
keep the 1928 Democratic Convention 
out of New York City, if necessary 
by forming a living barricade of the 
bodies of all the first-born men-chil- 
dren. At all events, anxious citizens 
may be sure THe New Yorker is 
watching every move of the enemy and 
is prepared to answer for its failure 
with its life. 


It now seems that THE New 
YorKER has really only scratched the 
surface of an idea, which is rapidly de- 
veloping into a nation-wide movement 
to keep the 1928 Democratic Conven- 
tion out of the United States and all 
As might 
have been expected, however, the first 


its territorial possessions, 


fly in this delicious ointment comes 
from Los Angeles. There is, thus, the 
following disheartening telegram al- 
legedly from the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce: 


“10S ANGELES WILL RELIEVE NEW 
YORK RESPONSIBILITY NINETEEN TWEN- 
ry EIGHT DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
STOP MOVIES WILL SUBSCRIBE ONE 
MILLION TO CAMPAIGN FUND IF DELE- 
GATES WILL WEAR TOGAS AND SIT IN 
COLISEUM DURING FILMING OF EXTRA 
SUPER SPECTACLE CALLED THE BEDS 
OF ROME STOP WILL POST CASH GUAR- 
ANTEE THAT ONLY REPUBLICANS WILL 
BE FED TO LIONS STOP CECIL B DE- 
MILLE PERSONALLY ASSURES EVERY 
DELEGATE A BED STOP BUSSES LEAVI 
FOR TIA JUANA EVERY THREE MINUTES 
STOP NINE OCLOCK CURFEW WILL BI 
SUSPENDED STOP MAYOR WILL PRESENT 
CORKSCREW OF CITY STOP USE EVERY 
EFFORT AS WE HAVE PLANS TO TAKE 
CENSUS DURING CONVENTION WEEK TO 
OFFSET SAN FRANCISCO POPULATION 
GROWTH STOP YOURS FOR DEPOPULA- 
TION OF THE MIDWEST.” 


The message, to be sure, was sent 
collect. 

A letter from a person signing him- 
self ““Whoof” has been received with 
some admirable suggestions for the de- 
fense of our beloved city. Among 
other things, he recommends that a 
Bull be issued making it a high crime 
for a citizen to tell any stranger where 
Madison Square Garden is situated, 
thus making.it more difficult for the 
delegates to get to their convention 
hall. The slight difficulty with this 
uggestion is that it would probably re- 
quire the issuance of a prior Bull to 
acquaint the citizens themselves with 
the location of Madison Square Gar- 
den. 

In the meantime, the city can sleep 
soundly, certain of the fact that THE 
New Yorker is on guard. A slogan 
is being perfected for propaganda use 

it will probably be something like 
“Remember the First Hundred Bal- 


lots.” 
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JIM ANNOUNCING 


is developing a real school of American humor. Thus: 


The radio, it is known, 


OOD EVENING, laz-en-gem- 

mun of my invisible radio au- 

dience. This is station WCAN 
broadcasting direct from the annex of 
the main Cafeteria of the Hotel Ho- 
kum, Crown Centre, Oklazona, J] 1 M 
announcing. I am 31 years old, mar- 
ried, two ch , pardon me just a 
moment, my mistake. 
Ha! Ha! 

The very wunnerful 
program we are about 
to broadcast this eve- 
ning is made possible 
through the courtesy of 
the Universal Hide and 
Tallow Co. (the skin 
I'd hate to touch) who 
pay us $78 per minute 
and darn glad to get 
the chance. The very 
wunnerful array of tal- 
ented artists assembled 
here to entertain you 
this evening are really 
the rankest kind of 
amateurs who are 
tickled to death to work 
for nuthin’ if they can 
get their names in the 
paper. In fact the Uni- 
versal has gone to an 
awful lot of trouble 
and expense to get ’em 
here, as they pay for 
their lunch after the 
program. 








The first number on 
this very wunnerful es is ead 
program will be a solo “*[.gokit, Pete, who ever saw a pen yard look like that ! 


by Miss Eva Gander- 
hook, little known uni- 
versally and recognized 
as one of the leading 
exponents of Grand Opera. Unfor- 
tunately, Snippy Eva, as she is affec- 
tionately nicknamed around this very 
wunnerful studio here, has a slight at- 
tack of bronchitis or something which 
causes her to kinda slip up on the high 
notes, but you out there in the dark 
ain’t supposed to know much about 
classical stuff anyhow. The fact is, it’s 
an educational process in these days of 
jazz, cigarette smokin’, drinkin’ and 
hell raisin’ in general. The wonder is 
that there’s enough sober musicians 
around to play anything else but jazz. 

At this point I wish to announce 
that I have just received a long dis- 
tance call from Phila, Pa., for a re- 
quest number by Miss Eva entitled, “If 
1 Don’t See You Again, That’s Too 
Soon.” This very touching ballad was 
written by a Mexican Indian way back 


in the days of the French and Indian 
war. He was shot the day after he 
wrote this song. It will, nevertheless, 
go down through the ages as one of the 
most wunnerful lil’ old songs ever 
wrote. Which reminds me that we 
have a bushel and a half of telegrams 
of congratulations which I’ll read if it 

















from the milk of discontented goats. 
Now come right over here to the mi- 
crophone, Eva. Gawd bless her, Gawd 
bless our radio audience, Gawd bless 
everybody. 

Just a moment, laz-en-gemmun, | 
regret to state that our time limit is 
now exceeded and it will be impossi- 
ble to continue with 
this very wunnerful 
program as it is now 
just 10:29 daylight 
saving time. We are 
now signing off until 
tomorrow morning. Be 
sure to tune in at 5:30 
A.M. Elgin time for 
the late morning set- 
ting-up exercise. 

Just between you and 
me, laz - en - gemmun, 
this here now Jim 
Scroggins, the athletic 
leader, don’t really go 
through all those kick- 
ing exercises himself 
every morning. That 
jingling you hear is not 
money rattling around 
in his pockets, it’s his 
wife jangling the keys 
when she opens the cel- 
lar door to go down 
and shovel coal in the 
furnace while that 
faker of a Jim lies in 
bed and hollers his or- 
ders over the phone. 
Gets paid for it too. 








It’s a dirty shame what them movie birds 


puts over on the public!” 


takes all night. 

Great Scott—there’s another tele- 
phone call, please stand by just a few 
minutes. 

Well, anyway as I was saying this 
very, very charming little girl here 
will sing you a few very wunnerful 
lil’? songs pretty soon. Now lil’ Eva 
stands just 6 feet 10 inches in her bath- 
ing suit and is a favorite of the studio 
here, where, I assure you, we have 
some very wunnerful times. (For 
Heaven’s sake, Charlie, get down of 
that grand piano.) 

Well, this very lovely little girl will 
now sing as soon as the piano player, 
Pete Crowbar, arrives. Pete, or “(Crow- 
neck”, as he is familiarly known in our 
little circle of accomplished artists, 
was born in Switzerland where that 
very delicious Swiss cheese is made 


Applause cards don't 
cost much. JIM an- 


nouncing. I am 31 
years old, married, two 
ch———————- click — 


goodnight.—H/. L. B. 
The Constant Jay 


Oh, will a day, I wonder, ever be 

When S. Jay Kaufman does not write 
to me! 

Some days he just solicits information 

Regarding where I’m going next vaca- 


tion. 

Some days he asks me (absolutely sol- 
emn) 

To lay my work aside and write his 
column. 


Some days he wants ten dollars, bucks 
or beans, 
To help the starving Middle-Euro- 
peans. 
I count that day a flop on land or sea 
When S. Jay Kaufman does not write 
to me! 
—Ring Lardner, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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This Week’s Award 


HE Interest press has been so 

rough on Mayor Hylan’s book 
about the progress of the human race 
during His Honor’s seven years at the 
City Hall that selected readings from 
this work will be broadcast from 
WNYC, the municipal station, in or- 
der, His Honor explains, to “bring the 
essential facts to the attention of the 
people.” 

That any such need should exist is 
a little hard to understand, consider- 
ing the prominence given the Mayor's 
volume by the Hearst papers. But we 
have His Honor’s word for it, which 
is enough for us. Our concern now ‘s 
that the broadcasters do not bungle the 
job. First, they must master the es- 
sential facts, so they will stand out as 
sharp and clear as a bug silhouetted 
against the surface of a pan of milk. 
Then they must bring them to the at- 
tention of the people—with accuracy. 

We submit: 

‘John F. Hylan is the greatest maycr 
New York has ever had for seven years. 
Some of his accomplishments: 

“Transit Situation Improved. Train 
service resumed between Moscow and 
Leningrad, and a new Cleveland depot. 

“Return of Prosperity. Great real 
estate boom in Florida where His Hon- 
or spends much time perfecting the 
crawl stroke, an outstanding accom- 
plishment of the Hylan administration. 

“Boost New York Publicity Cam- 
paign. Total eclipse of the sun brought 
to Manhattan in the face of unscrupu- 
lous opposition of upstate Interests and 
the solar System. The Stillman case. 
Civic Virtue statue unveiled. The 
bobbed haired bandit. 

“The Children’s Friend. Mayor 
Hylan’s playgrounds are well known, 
but it never has been brought out how 
much the children get to use them. 
Because of the Mayor’s firm stand 
against more school buildings thousands 
of kiddies can play most of the time. 

“Encouragement of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Unveiling of statue of Civic 
Virtue. Francis Carco wins Prix du 
Roman in Paris. Bones of a mastodon 
dug up in the Bronx. ‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose’ a success despite conspiracy of 
critics on Interest newspapers. 

“Public Improvements. Civic Virtue 
statue unveiled. Lakes-to-Gulf wate:- 
way furthered. Evening Graphic and 
Evening Bulletin established. Old Pal- 
mer House Hotel in Chicago gives way 
t» modern steel structure. Municipal 
ferryboat John F. Hylan launched. 
Franchet d’Esperey made a marshal of 
France. ‘Tipping abolished at the In- 
dianapolis Athletic Club. Bones of a 
mastodon dug up in the Bronx. 

“Suppression of Crime. Gangster 


shot on crowded street while whistling 


“The Sidewalks of New York.’ ” 

In the foregoing it has been neces- 
sary, for broadcasting purposes, to de- 
part slightly from the original text of 
His Honor’s book, but the spirit is pre- 
served. His Honor’s speeches and 
writings have been criticised as dull and 
inaccurate. Such criticism is the mark 
of the uninformed. However inac- 
curate, His Honor’s utterances are 
never dull—or are they as inaccurate 
as they might be, because the Mayor 
does not write them himself? So in 
presenting the foregoing as His Hon- 
or’s own we are only trying to follow 
another excellent Hylan precedent— 
which gives us writers jobs.—Quid 


a oe 
A Step Forward 


HE advertising man takes over 
the VERNAL account: 


A Million a Day 
If the new 1925 crocuses were not 
the most remarkable vaLuE in the field, 
they wouldn’t be appearing at the rate 
of a million a day. 
Nothing satisfies like a good crocus! 
a a 
New Beauty of Tone 
in 1925 Song Sparrow 
Into every one of this season’s song 
sparrows has been built the famous 
VERNAL tone. Look for the distin- 


guishing white mark on the breast. 
¢ ss 


Mrs. Vander Regibilt Gives 
Her Nose This Exquisite 
Treat 
“I smelled the new 1925 daffodil 
to-day. It is surely the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. Now, I 


wouldn’t smell anything else.” 
* ok Ok 


Health in 
the Subway Ride 


When the vERNAL smell of warm 
Mother Earth permeates the air, where 
can you better appreciate it than RIGHT 
DOWN IN the earth itself? The sub- 
way takes you there. Bite more dust! 

x * x 


The Lawn’s Most 


Intimate Problem 
This lawn was beautiful, attractive— 
seemingly had everything in its favor. 
Yet it was shunned. Finally its closest 
neighbor told it about VERNAL osmo- 
sis. (Medical term for fertilizer.) 
* x x 


T here’s 


Stamina 
There’s smartness in its long, low 
lines—this new VERNAL angle worm. 
A smoothness and flexibility never be- 
fore equalled in any other worm. 
AsK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE. 


—E., B. W. 








TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THESE CLUB OFFERS 


NOW 


HE cost of an annual sub- 

scription to THe New 
YoRKER—now it can be told— 
is Five Dollars. THe New 
YorKER, however, has arrangel 
for combination offers—club of- 
fers, as they are also known—by 
which the canny subscriber can re- 
duce the cost of his subscription to 
Five Dollars. 

There is, first, Group A, or 
Group A, as it shall henceforth 
be called. 

THe New YorKER 





(One year) $ 5.00 
Harper's Weekly (Life- 
time) .0O 
Total Cost $5.00 
Cost under Group A Club 
Offer 5-00 
Saving $19.63 





There is, second, Group B, or 
Group B, as it shall henceforth be 
called. 


Tue New YorKER 


(One year) $ 5.00 
“Shakespeare’s Complete 

Works” 2.50 

Total Cost .. $ 7.50 


Cost Under Group B Club 
Offer (Without “Shakes- 
peare’s Complete Works”’) 5.00 


NGI sicinsicsesinrenccsnsvonens $ 2.50 

The saving is even greater if, in 
Group B, “The Life of John 
Keats,” which costs $10, is not 
ordered, in place of not ordering 
“Shakespeare’s Complete Works,” 
which costs $2.50. 





There is, third and last, Group 
C, or Group C, as it shall hence- 
forth be called. 


THE New YorKER 


(Three Years) $15.00 
THe New YorKER 

(One Year) 5-00 

Total Cost $20.00 


Cost Under Group C Club 
Offer (One Year) 5.00 


Saving $ 2.50 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
TO THE NEW YORKER 
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ij “Wonderful, my by, 
| wonderful! Of course, I 
dow t know anything 

about art, but I know 

what I like!’ 


( 
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Familiar Portraits 
: NirwitTLey, Freppir—Plays bridge so 
much, he is known as “the rubber 
plant.” Smokes three-for-a-dime 
‘Tia Ropas.” A nice boy. Will 


never cause any earthquakes. 


La Poupre, Zoe—Changes the color 

of her hair regularly once a week. 

A high-stepper. Speaks French with 

a Swedish accent and wears Spanish 

' mantillas, Looks Austrian, but says 
she is Italian. Born in Duluth. 


PLUFFLETON, Mrs. RoLanp—Goes in 
for breathing exercises, jade ear- 
rings, and slumming parties. Always 

: knows all about the latest divorce. 

- Likes shopping, but never buys any- 

} thing. A decoration rather than an 

attribute. 


o 


HMULTZ, At—Never known to go 
to bed before 3 A. M. An all-night 
hawk. Knows the first name of 
every head waiter in town. Also the 
telephone numbers of most of the 
zirls. Improves as the 
esses. Not so hot in the 


coatroom 


¢ 
night progr 


daytime. 


HazeELwickeEs, BETTY 
Michael 


alad. A live wire. 


- Just adores 
\rlen and alligator pear 
Always know 
the latest dance dives and where to 
get the Rea] Thing. ‘Tells you that 
vou look just like the first man she 


| 
er loved. Uses lavender station- 










PuintBLorrs, Oscar-—Great on statis- 
tics and fishing anecdotes. Has just 
discovered the cross word puzzle. 
Three cocktails and he tells all. 
Pretty heavy going. 


Timpxkins, EsMERALDA— Has that 
dreamy look, but it doesn’t mean a 
thing. Likes to tell fortunes and 
play charades. Recites Kipling. A 


hand holder. 


SmirH, Joun—A quiet, dignified man. 
Director of seventeen banks and 
president of nine railroad compa- 
nies. Owns half a dozen Rolls- 
Royces and a couple of steam yachts. 
Formerly in the liquid merchandise 
industry.—C. G. S. 


+4—<$<—_—_—_—_lit > 
Confessional 


HAVE never gone swimming in 

the Central Park reservoir, I am 
not acquainted with the doorman at 
the Hotel Commodore, and I have oc- 
casionally missed a Follies opening 
night. I do not know the middle name 
of the second headwaiter at the Prince 
George, nor what they call those long 
black cigars at Del Pezzo’s. 

I am unable to produce offhand a 
list of all the different taxi-cab com- 
panies, nor do I recall a single restau- 
rant in the entire city where it is pos- 
ible to obtain a really well-cooked 
table d’hdte dinner for twenty-five 
cents. I have never tipped a waiter 


more than ninety per cent. of the bill. 
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1 have ridden in the subway at all 
hours but have never arrived at a play 
later than the middle of the last act. 
Once and only once have | climbed 
the Statue of Liberty, and have not 
the slightest desire to repeat the per- 
formance. I have never seen the ich- 
thyosaurus at the Zoo, 

I have heard as many as seven lan- 
guages during a single stroll through 
the lobby of the Hotel Astor. I have 
never spent a whole night upon a Mad- 
ison Square bench. 

In all the town I know of no drug 
store where I really enjoy waiting more 
than three-quarters of an hour for a 
dilatory damsel. As yet, I have avoided 
falling into any of the larger street 
excavations. I once attended eleven 
moving picture emporiums in a single 
day. 

I have been told the address of a 
ccrtain uptown café that is said to he 
trictly temperance resort 





The Optimist 


Pop: A man who thinks he can make 
it in par. 


Johnny: What is an optimist, Pop? 


Little Brother to Napoleon of 
Industry 


About the man (Lawrence Tibbett) in ap- 
pearance and bearing there is a rugged sim- 
plicity and there is rugged strength underly- 
ing his gentleness. Perhaps the best descrip- 
tion of him was that of the “Abraham Lin- 
coln of Song.” 

From a concert folder 
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Sutton Place Notes 
VERYBODY scems to be getting 


along lovely with everybody 
else in Sutton Place. Nobody 


wants to sell, it seems, except a Miss 
Ford who never has occupied the house 
she remodeled on the corner of 
Fifty-eighth Street, the key position in 
the group. Mrs. Frederick Havemeyer 
will soon be moving into her house 
which is right on the edge of the river, 
and is the last of the original brown 
stones. It used to be a boarding house. 


What the lady janitors and honest 
men’s along First 
Avenue want to know is—why such 
nutty chimneys? But you know what 
furnaces and drafts are in a windy 
place like a river bank. 


working wives 





Sightseers are numerous, the great 
game with local visitors being to make 
their friends think they know which 
house is Mrs. Vanderbilt’s. The game 
with sightseers from out of town is to 
bet which house Chauncey Olcott lives 
in. If in automobiles, they stop their 
motors in hope of overhearing Chaun- 
cey running the scales or warbling 
“Mother Macree.” The 
women from Miuinne- 
apolis just never can for- 
get how he has opened } 
the winter season at the 
Met back home and 
every State Fair Week 
for years and years. 


ARC Tr 


The game for pedes- 
trians is to count the red 
and white in 
Elisabeth Marbury’s and 
Elsie De Wolfe’s kitchen 
gingham curtains before 
being billied over the 
head by the Sutton 
Square private policeman. 


checks 





A great dog 
fights have been noticed 
on the Place-— 
Fifty-seventh Street cor- 
it being a favorite 


many 








Sutton 


ner, 





promenade of the hus- 
bands of rooming house 
keepers in Fifty-eighth 








Street, out to give the 
poodles, etc., an airing. 
The reason is the great 
How 


hus- 


real estate boom. 





R.H.K.’s 


can the 


they have so much to talk about? All 
the houses up and down the street are 
being bought up and who knows when 
their wives’ rooming houses will be 
sold out over their heads and they 
will have to go to work? —Peggy 


Life in the Oranges 


NE of our residents is telling a 

little story of home strategy. His 
severest critic had unjust suspicions, it 
seems, about some of the times he 
stayed in New York at a business din- 
ner and came out on the last train, or 
via Newark and a yellow taxi. One 
night last week she lay down on the 
little cot downstairs he occupies when 
much detained. 
fore the milk hour, 
asleep, slipped upstairs and into the 
big four poster. A short time later 
the furnace man’s racket woke her. 
She went up to the room to be con- 
fronted by her husband who awoke to 
ask her in tones, ‘‘Wherc 
madam, may I ask, have you been all 


He came in just be- 
saw his wife 


divorce 


” 


night? 


Bill Johnstone and wife of East 
Orange are now speaking again, suf- 
ficient time having elapsed since the 
Dutch Treat show. 


Tony Sarg, who is a regular on the 
8.24 from Brick Church station, had 
with the ash the other 
morning and barely caught the 8.37. 


words man 


There was a big game of polo here 
a short spell back, 
Rotary Club and 
Kiwanians. The game played 
desperately on kiddie kars, with broom 
for mallets. After a hard struggle the 
Kiwanians won in the sixth chukker. 
The picture of the two teams, as run 
in the East Orange Record, was an 
inspiration to all Kiwanians 


It was between the 
those sporty 


was 


every- 
where. 


Mayor Martens of East Orange was 
one of a crowd of seven or nine people 
who attended a giant testimonial din- 
ner to Adrian Chamberlain. That 
night the folks in Washington asked 
four of his staff to resign. Adrian is 
fire, 


under considerable 
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if you ask us. 


There is a little trou- 
ble up in a home 
Hutton Park. It happen- 
ed like this. A man drop- 


near 





ped in to see another man 
and his wife. The wife 
was in and her husband 
would be back from the 
drug store in a few 
minutes. All of a sudden 
the wife’s nose started to 
bleed. The visitor rushed 
to the door and, as hi 
mother years before had 
taught him, dropped the 
cold key down the back 
of the lady’s 
dress. Just then the hus- 
band drove up in the car 
and tried to get in. The 
visitor then realized that, 
in his excitement, he had 
locked the only door in 
the room and thrown the 
key down the wife’ 
neck. Every time he tell 
the story to the husbanc, 
which has been several, 
it gets harder to believe. 


evening 








bands be expected to tear 
dogs 


throats, 


each 
when 


their from 


others’ 


The Popular Song Writers Look Up a Few New 
Names to Get Sentimental About 


‘The robins are all out 
and the mint in Fred 
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STRESSING 


body lines, AINSLEIGH 
offers an exclusive two-button 


model. 


Broad shouldered effect, wide 
peak lapels (all the mode), 
low set buttons, perfect drape 
and withal—not extreme. 


Our own creation, designed 
for the fastidious dresser. 


Imported clothes, finely tail- 
ored and inexpensive. 


$42.50 and less 


AINSLEIGH 


EVIGLIZU CLOTHE? 


920 B'way AT 2IST ST. 


11th Floor 
































‘STRIKE A CHORD 


ona Knabe Piano that is 50 years old 


Its ravishing tone is still 
there. Its elastic action is 
still there. Its graceful 
case is still there. 


When you buy a Knabe 
you have permanently 
settled the piano question. 
Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


NOTE—-, 


your own desire) and small monthly 


{ minimum deposit (suit 


payments effect immediate delivery. 


Ww - Mnabe & Co. 


fifth Avenue at Thirty-ninth St. 





| 








Cross’s julep patch is just starting to put 
forth leaves. The tulips are not doing 
so well.—Jersey 
+4} 

Prohibition at Princeton 

HE typical quiet and refinement of 

the Club Kingston was rudely in- 
terrupted last week by the entrance of 
several non-members who disclosed them- 
selves as hirelings of the government. 
Indignation ran high, but nothing in- 
criminating was found, and the club has 
relapsed into its usual profound and 
aristocratic calm. 





President Hibben has written a letter 
to the Daily Princetonian commending 
the conduct of those in attendance at the 
Junior Prom, and it would seem that 
the decorum of the affair has almost 
convinced the wives of the faculty that 
some of the students may be gentlemen. 
The only person who deserves personal 
mention is the girl in silver who checked 
a quart of Scotch with her cloak. Her 
audacity was not greatly appreciated by 
any but the University proctors, who are 
also the official University confiscators. 

—Tiger 
“+4; it 


Havana Happenings 
ENERAL Enoch Crowder is a con- 


cern to the house committee of the 
American Club. He walks through the 
dining room to the bar with his hat on. 
The old timers say this is the first time 
anyone has dared to do such a thing. 
But the General is the Ambassador, and 
what to do? 


General Machado, newly elected Pres- 
ident, recently announced that he 
“hoped,” during his term of office, to 
cut graft down “‘to the scale that it exists 
in the United States.”’ 








| 

| Bootlegging these days from Cuba is 
|quite simple. If you want to get into 
the business the British consulate will heip 
you incorporate and then clear you for 
Bermuda or Pierre Miquelon. It’s a 
profitable game, and no need to hide your 


loading. 





Next to booze running, alien smuggling 
is the largest industry, winter and sum- 
mer. After letting it get away from him, 
Uncle Sam has at last got interested, and 
has had two immigration sleuths living 
with the smugglers. It is expected that 
Washington will now administer a re- 
primand to Cuba for not doing more to 
discourage the trade. CIP 


And At Night? Ask Cincy Matrons 

The wholesale buying staff of the Cincinnati 
offices of Alms & Doepk Co. is in New York 
; operating during the day at the local 
offices of the concern. 


—Daily News Record 
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Jor Mid-Season 


and Summer~ 





‘The ever essen- 
tial and style ap- 
pealing scarf and 
neckpiece is now 
recognized as an 
indispensable 
article of miladi’s 
wardrobe. 


We are now 
showin?, a most 
interesting, assort- 
ment of scarfs 
in all Fashion's 
favored Furs. 


“It pays to buy 
where you buy in safety” 























A JAECKEL & CO. 


Jurriers Gxclusivel, 
Fifth Ave Between35# & 36" Sts. New York 
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OMETHING has been put over on 

Tex Rickard and right when that 
eagle-eyed impresario was looking, too. 
Jimmy De Forest, an inveterate cigar 
smoker and a man of courage and hope 
(evidenced by the fact that he tried to 
teach Firpo to box), has signed up Tom 
Gibbons and Gene Tunney for a fight at 
the Polo Grounds, June 12. This is the 
second best fight any boxing enthusiast 
could look forward to, excelled only by a 
meeting between Jack Dempsey and Harry 
Wills. 

Of course, if Gibbons and Tunney 
weren’t contenders for the heavyweight 
championship it wouldn’t make much dif- 
ference to folks outside of Dubuque and 
away from the East Side if they fought 
or not. But Gibbons is the cagiest boxer 
in the business, a shrewd infighter; he 
stayed fifteen rounds with Dempsey at the 
Shelby ballyhoo. Tunney, the country’s 
light-heavyweight champion, is a straight- 
away hitter with hulk, weight, reach and 
skill. And the winner will some day face 
Dempsey, if the champion doesn’t get 
Kleig eyes. 

This Gibbons-Tunney fight would pack 
any space, if for no other reason than that 
heavyweight fights have a reputation of 
being the only real thing this modern 
boxing business has to offer. ‘That’s so, 
even if it isn’t true. Why, only a few 
days ago at one of the subway-circuit box- 
ing clubs, a leather-pusher named Pepper 
Martin (many pounds short of the heavy- 
weight limit) had to be disqualified for 
biting his opponent’s ear. And that went, 
even when he showed he had only a cou- 
ple of molars and they didn’t click. 


It doesn’t take much imagination to see 
the pride on Ugo Frigerio’s face as he 
stamps through the walking races arranged 
for him in the Middle West. He has 
been vindicated. Heé has proved he is a 
great walker. He didn’t sail back to Italy 
last Saturday, crestfallen and disappointed, 
shocked at himself. He cancelled the 
sailing and went off through America on a 
barnstorming tour, perhaps even to the 
Coast. 

Frigerio was nearly broken when Wil- 
lic Plant, America’s greatest walker, beat 
him-——him, the Olympic champion—time 
after time. ‘The races were too short, 
Frigerio protested, but there must have 
been a lurking fear in his heart that per- 
haps they weren’t too short, perhaps Plant 
could beat him at any distance. 

Three times after Plant first beat him, 





victory! A long race, 10,000 metres long, 
in which Frigerio proudly walked Plant 
into the ground. Victory and nine 
world’s records in a single great evening! 

No wonder Frigerio cabled to Musso- 
lini! 


Vincent Richards, Olympic champion 
and ranking No. 2 on America’s list of 
tennis stars, is getting fat. Evidently he 
isn’t worrying, because he smilingly turned 
down a chance for a lot of exercise just a 
week or so ago when he declined to de- 
fend his title as national indoor champion. 

As a result, Jean Borotra, a spectacular 
and temperamental French star who, when 
he plays, wears a tam-o’-shanter on the 
style of Charlie Bryan’s skull cap, had lit- 
tle difficulty in winning the championship. 

It’s too bad Vinnie didn’t play because 
a meeting between Borotra and him would 
probably have proved fairly interesting. 
The last time these two met unsocially, at 
Wimbledon not quite a year ago, Borotra 
gave our young hero an artistic trimming. 
Indeed, one of the sets went at love, like 
this: 6—4; 4—6; 6—0o; 6—3. 

Sounds a bit like a “Ho, hum” from 
Vinnie. 


Motion pictures of the New York 
Giants on their training tour through the 
South show that there’s still a lot of kid- 
ding going on among the boys. 


Rowing ought to be a greatly rejuven- 
ated sport this year. Leader has Yale well 
out in front. Cornell hopes to revive the 
famous Courtney tradition with Pop Lue- 
der, one of the Old Man’s most fiery 
pupils. Columbia expects great things of 
Fred Miller, now that he’s had a year to 
get acquainted. And Jim Rice and Joe 
Wright have already shown that together 


they make Pennsylvania a fine coach. 





Jess Sweetser evidently doesn’t know 
what to do with business when it inter- 
feres with pleasure. He didn’t have time 
to tend to his golf last year and as a re- 
sult had to be dropped in the new handi- 
cap list of the Metropolitan Golf Associa- 
tion from scratch to one stroke, where he 
is aow paired with Bill Reekie. Here’s 
hoping for a soft summer! 


249 ———_—_——_——— 
When _in Rome 


Pope Pius escaped possible injury when the 
horses drawing his carriage ran away. The Pope 


Frigerio engaged passage to return to Italy, had not entered the carriage at the time. 


only to be dissuaded by his friends. Then 


—International News Cable. 
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REFRESHING 
originality in colors 
and materials gives 
sparkle to the new 
shoestylesforSpring 





Kidskin—the color of coffee 
with rich cream. Darker 
brown trimming. 


ANDREW 


ALEXANDER 
548 Fifth Avenue 


Above 45th Street 
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SP-O:-R:'T SUITS 





SyosseT—English cut two- 
button notch collar suit— 
and the Hen y, plus four 
Knickers. Suit—for town 
and country. Tailored to 
measure or Ready-to-wear. 


Send for-Illustrated Booklet 


$45 to $65 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
46 th Street 


Entrance on 
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Charles Scribner s Sons 


Announce 


F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s 


new novel 





THE GREAT 
GATSBY 


Scott Fitzgerald has done it! He has 
written the novel which his admirers 
have prophesied and which his critics 
have said he could write but wouldn’t. 
“The Great Gatsby” is vital, glam- 
orous, ironical, compassionate. It is 
a living thing, as spontaneous as 
“This Side of Paradise”, yet mature. 


2.00 


th 


Just Out! 
Ring Lardner’s 


new book 








la XN 
WHAT OF IT? 
The story of Ring Lardner’s recent 
trip abroad—brief burlesque plays— 
satirical fairy-tales—comments on 
the manners and customs of the 
time—all in all, Ring Lardner’s most 


uproarious book, as well as_ his 
shrewdest. $1.75 


At all bookstores 


~ . ’ . 
CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS 
$97 Fifth Avenue New York 
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_. column’s function, assum- 
ing that it has one, must be to hit 
off the books in a way that will help 
people judge if they want to read them. 
That is often hard to do in small com- 
pass, and sometimes very disagreeable. A 
case of the latter comes up with Philip 
Gibbs’s “The Reckless Lady.” This novel 
presents no difficulty; we know what 
ought to be said and we could say it in 
one word; at mildest, our plain duty is 
to muse for a short paragraph on the 
brevity of life and the cathedral beauty 
of spruce forests. But it happens that we 
so much admire Sir Philip as a journalist 
that we never can do our plain duty by 
his fiction. 

“The Reckless Lady” (Doran) is a 
mixture of a bad Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett plot, a pallid stock company of lead- 
ing characters, some discussions of the 
post-war state of the world by people who 
degenerate into personified editorials, a 
few almost startling moments when the 
author forgets what he is doing and sets 
down a little real human life as he has 
seen it and reflected on it, and a culmina- 
tion in which he either confuses himself 
with another novelist or else cheerfully 
undertakes to round off the perfect, mutu- 
ally interpretive, Anglo-American stor; 
that everybody will be sure to welcome— 
since his English heroine becomes Mrs. 
Edward P. Hillier of Grand Rapids, 
which community he then assumes to 
sketch along “Main Street”’ lines. 


A difficult case is Floyd Dell’s “This 
Mad Ideal” (Knopf). Here the question 
is less of the execution, which is all right, 
than of how you feel about Dell’s special 
kind of restive view of things, which in 
this novel seems to us an immature one. 
Judith Valentine is a New England pro- 
duct, “queer” daughter of a “queer” 
mother, the queerness of both consisting 
in preferring white hyacinths to flesh-pots 
—a figure, by the way, that exactly hits 
off the quality of their preference. 
Judith’s own struggle toward her “mad 
ideal” of beauty is via poetry. She sends 
her young man to Boston to make his 
struggle as a painter, rather than marry 
him to the real estate business—for mar- 
riage ends everything. She next, with 
remarkable composure, dallies with and 
denies an expert lover, and finally she 
heads for New York in pursuit of her 
dream. 

Over all this Dell broods with an all 
but maternal tenderness. He doesn’t pre- 


| cisely sentimentalize it, but he makes it 


a great deal simpler than such experience 
ever is. His sympathy with Judith ignore 
any deeper reason for her conduct—also 
the homely but important fact that there 
are middle courses between hyacinths on 
an empty stomach and real estate. 


There is a large, thorough, quasi-offi- 
cial Life of Edward VII to his accession. 
written by Sir Sidney Lee and published 
by Macmillan. It looked like a hard win- 
ter; we opened it, and it proved unex- 
pectedly readable. It does not revise one’ 
outline notion of Edward, and doesn’t try 
to. It details his activities in public af- 
fairs and his diplomacy’s great services, 
which, even while Queen Victoria was 
alive and sitting on him, amounted to 
much more than most Americans can have 
known. 

It acknowledges, in general terms, that 
he was—well, what a hearty prince of 
his lineage naturally would have been, 
after such a rearing as he had. It makes 
short work of famous stories, the Mor- 
daunt case and Tranby Croft; we always 
did think the latter too gaudy to be true. 
It wantonly throws out the different story, 
echoed by Strachey, of Edward in middle 
life sweating big drops before going in 
to excuse himself to his mother for late- 
ness at a dinner. 

The part we found most interesting i: 
about the Kaiser. Of course that is not 
dispassionate, but it is documented impres- 
sively. If it’s right, it settles all question 
of the Kaiser’s mental status. He wasn’t 
insane, he was simply the prize ass of 


Christendom. 
homasandiaan 


When writing “A King in the Mak- 
ing,” Genevieve Parkhurst, so the blurb 
says, “received the friendly codperation 
of those who were in a position to provide 
her with authoritative data.” That means 
she was given ten pails of officialized 
anecdotes and photographs. All are in 
her long and lovely opus on H. R. H. 
Oh, well. The girls will just eat it up, 
and who are we to rush to the rail? 


There is actually a detective story, en- 
titled “The Long Green Gaze,” whose 
reader helps the sleuths by solving several 
crossword puzzles. Heigho! We’ve done 
that part of it. 

— 

We used to like some of Benjamin De 
Casseres’s cosmic poetry. But don’t you 
go saying we told you to read his “Mirrors 
of New York.” 
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By the author 
of THE FOG 


Y, | 


4 bh 
A Novel by 


-— WILLIAM 
| DUDLEY 
PELLEY 


The Saturday ‘Review 


Literature says: 
Samuel Butler wrote 
Way of All Flesh’ has so fierce 
an indictment of marriage 
appeared in the English lan- 
guage. ‘Drag’ is a piece of 
fine literature . ..- a book 
which will amuse the man in 
the street; unlike many such 
books, it will excite the interest 
of the man in the study for its 
bold and unsentimental expo- 
sure of the central tragedy of a 
woman-ridden age.” 


of 


“Not since 


$2.00 wherever books are sold 


LITTLE. BROWN & 
CO., Publishers, Boston 








delivered direct to steamer’ 


AL the Sig of the / ' 


UNICORN 


32 West 84 St. ~ Spring 0731 








Romain Rolland’s 
Superb New Novel 


ANNETTE 
and SYLVIE 


Translated by 
Ben Ray Redman 








| 
As compelling a study of a woman's inner-self as | 
the author’s masterpiece “Jean Christophe” was of 
$2.5 

$2 


i man 


} 
| 
| 
Henry Holt & Company | 
Publishers New York | 





} 
| 
} 
| 
| LuciENNE, by Jules Romains (Boni & Live- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Knopf). | 

‘The | : < : a" P ie, 
You live, for a few hours, in the town as it 

| undergoes a social change. 


“Tell Me a Book to Read’”’ 
Some of the Season’s Novels We Think | 
Best Worth While 


ARROWSMITH, | by 
Brace). Pilgrim’s Progress of a scientific con- 
science in this country. Lewis’s best novel. 

PrisoNeERs, by Franz Molnar (Bobdbs-Merrill ). 
A Wrong ’Un takes a Right ’Un’s young man 
away by sheer force of her love for him. 


Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, 


Tue Marriarcn, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). 
Enough characters for a five-foot shelf of 


fiction, and all of them well handled. 


with 
tells 


right). 
which 


“nerves,” from 
the 


Three girls 
the who 
upon falling in love. 


one story escapes 


Tue Constant Nympu, by Margaret Kennedy | 


(Doubleday, Page). 

walk to England to 
Miss Kennedy’s next. 

SrGcetFoss Town, by Knut Hamsun 


we would read 


Gop’s STEPCHILDREN, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni 
& Liveright). Four generations of the con- 


| sequences of a cracked union 
with a Hottentot. 

SHORT STORIES 

| Tares oF Hearsay, by Joseph Conrad (Double- 

| day, Page). Four of them. We like even the 
comic one, which everybody isn’t liking. 

GENERAL 
IrvireraTeE Dicest (A. & C. 


missionary’s 


Witt Rocers’ 

| Boni). The season’s best humorous book. 

| Wuen We Were Very Youna, by A. A. Milne 

(Dutton). Verse, concerned with Christopher 

Robin Milne, aged three, who sometimes calls 

his dormouse Terrible James. 

|} Joun Keats, by Amy Lowell (Houghton, 

| Mifflin). George Moore has just cut Keats 
dead, but this fine Life of him should console 
him. 

Lives AND by Meade Minnegerode 
(Putnam). Jumel, General Eaton, Theodosia 
Burr and Citizen Genet, engagingly considered 


TIMEs, 


as having, in their times, lived. 
Tre Story or Irvinc 
Woollcott (Putnam). From Russia to Cherry 
Street to Nigger Mike’s in Chinatown, and 
on down to date. 
Tue Roar oF THE 
bett (Putnam). Gentleman Jim always was 
quite a man, and his book is quite a book. 


Pleasant reading. 
Crown, by James J. Cor- 


64 $s 


Local Observations 


CUTE observers who have watched 
the frequent feeding of the pigeons 
in front of the Public Library and else- 
where say it looks like a season for good 


cr¢ Ips. 


* *. * 
7 - 
. . - 


Recent research running into late hours 
in the streets of New York has cast doubt 
on the long accepted theory that the pi- 
ratical ensign was a white skull and cross- 
bones on a black field. It seems now it 
must have been a white flag on a black 


taximeter. 
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ote ote ote 

. 
The reason Fifth Avenue busses now 
come in brown as well as green is that 


those of the former shade are imported 
from Chicago. Chicagoans explain that 


in their metropolis things usually are done 





up brown. 


Fr. D. 


On the strength of this, | 
young | 


Beruin, by Alexander | 





SOME DO NOT. 


By FORD MADOX FORD 


OME say this is the greatest 
S novel in many years. Its 
popularity is constantly in- 
creasing. 


Read it and see why. 
Everywhere $2 


THOMAS SELTZER 
5 West 50th Street, New York 

















Famous praisers of 
the Nymph—WNo. 1 


Heywood 
Broun 
| The 


keen critic 
of the N. Y. ‘es 
World says ‘*1 —~___~ 
think The Constant Nymph 
is the best novel which I 
have read in ten years.’’ 


A thousand people a 
day are now buying 


The 
Constant 


Nymph 


by “argaret Kénnedy 


















The Big Sensation of the 
Year 


THE | 
| WOMAN | 
I AM 


By AMBER LEE 


Everywhere $2 


THOMAS SELTZER 
5 West 50th Street, New York 











| At bookstores,$2 Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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in England” — 


now that April’s there!—the pictur- 
esque old flower “girls” —the shops 
full of smart new neckwear. 


UT if you can’t shop in 
the West End, at least 
you can come to Cruger’s, 


which is “Just Like London.” 


We have just received a shipment 
of stunning new English foulard 
ties—$2.00. Cravats made of Eng- 
lish Gum Twill—$2.50. Gingham 
ties in patterns and checks prom- 
ise to be more popular than ever. 


These may be had for $1.00. 


We will gladly send 
you sample swatch- 
es of all these ties. 
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Eight East Pety Fifth Street New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ria 
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name of a magazine, given only the last 


After Dinner Diversion 
NEW and fascinating game has ap- 
peared. The idea is to guess the 


THE NEW YORKER 

















lines of a story contained in an issue. 


Here are some examples: 


A light breeze sprang up the next 
morning, and we cleared without 
further mishap, but there’s one port 
I shall never put into again, with my 
own ship or anybody else’s—never. 


Pieces of sliced prunes may be 
used to furnish a novel effect by 
using them instead of almonds in the 
birthday cake. 

“Why,” he laughed, “you see the 
cause of it all was the most trivial 
thing imaginable—simply Rathing- 
stone’s inordinate craving for egg- 
nog.” 

“Dearest,” he said, “I love you 
now not because of where or even 
what you have been, but for what 
you will mean to me in the future.” 





“Sandy,” she said softly, and he 
raised his head at the sound of his 
old nick-name, unused these event- 
ful years, “I, at least, always felt 
that when you came to the parting 
of the ways, the left road was the 
right—” with a little smile of imp- 
ishness—‘‘and wasn’t I—” but the 
rest was muffled as he gained her side. 


The answers: 


How to Cross C aia, Circle 


Adventure, The Delinea- 
tor, Detective Story, | Confess, 
Evening Post-—W. G. H. 


Saturday 


| 














BEATRICE | 
MABIE 


the famous skin specialist, in 

order to show you how she 
can bring new beauty to your 
skin, offers for a limited time 
a thorough porecleansing and | 











contour moulding treatment 
at the special price of $2.50 
Telephone PLaza 1903 


or write for an appointment 


All the preparations used by Beatrice 
Mabie given in the scientific facial 
treatments in her salon are on sale at 


Bonwit TELter& Co. Saxs-Firrp AVENUE 
B. AttMaN& Co, FRANKLIN SIMON « Co. 


and other Fifth Avenue stores 
Write for Booklet N 


Datluce Mabie 


SCIENTIFIC FACIAL TREATMENTS 
me C_ J3o East SY fircet, Vew York b 






































GRASS 


A Motion Picture of 
the Most Startling 
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say, 
cake 


get to Childs’s you should board an east- 
bound Fifty-ninth Street crosstown <ar, 


maki 


car, 


off and walk one block east and take the 
Second Avenue “L” to South Ferry. You 


now 


whic 
Street. 
east— 


and you’re pining away for a butter- 


OU have been sculling in Central 
Park with a friend of yours, we shall 


at Childs’s just across the Circle. To 


ng sure it is not a Richmond Hill 
When it reaches Third Avenue get 


change to a Ninth Avenue “L”, 
h will eventually stop at Fifty-ninth 
Get off and walk a long block 


and there you are.—C, C. 


bo 


for a Padlockout 
Padlock-abye, Bébé, 
Cheese it, the Cop— 
We cannot get in here, 
We are Estopped! 
But I’ve a Back-Pocket, 
And on it a Nip— 





Event Ever Recorded 
TWICE 


pay NOW és 
CRITERION 


Theatre B’way 44th St. 
All Seats Reserved 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 











No Buckner can lock it, 
We'll drink from the Hip! 
—C. B. 
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Dhirty Fourth Street east at Park Avenue 
Tues., Wed., 








Thurs., Fri., Sat., H 
Seven to Twelve o'clock | 


\Ohpiee sees +p eb 


$3.00 per person Formal Van. 71 








THE NEW YORKER 


Zoo Years Ago 


(From the New York Evening Post, 
1825) 


CCIDENT—A large crowd of spec- 

tators assembled at Cortlandt Street 
dock at about 12 o’clock this day, under 
the expectation of witnessing the landing 
of the pirates which arrived here yester- 
day in the British brig Rifleman. A boat, 
with the U. S. Marshall, was seen to put 
off from the brig, in the North River, 
with a number of persons in her and pull 
in for the dock. The crowd, anxious to 
see the pirates, pressed forward on to the 
bridge of stairs which leads up from the 
water to the dock, and just as the Mar- 
shall and the boat’s crew stepped out of 
the boat on to the stairs, down the whole 
went in a moment and precipitated up- 
wards of fifty persons into the river where 
the water was over their heads. Assist- 
ance being ready at hand, all, it is be- 
lieved, were saved, though there were two 
or three hats recovered which they cannot 
find owners for. 


« * * 


HorTIcULTURE—We have received by 
the politeness of Mr. Niblo this forenoon, 
two remarkably fine cauliflowers, weigh- 
ing the one seven and the other eight 


pounds. 
* * * 


CorsETS 

Mrs. Bowen respectfully informs the 
ladies of New York, and her friends gen- 
erally, that in consequence of the opening 
of Beekman street, she has removed her 
corset establishment and circulating li- 
brary, to No. 36 Maiden Lane, where she 
respectfully solicits a continuation of 
their kind patronage. 


* * * 


Five Dotitars Rewarp 

Strayed away from the subscriber, a 
mall black cow, with a white face, sup- 
posed to have gone on the town, and was 
last seen at the junction of Pump and 
Mott streets. Any person returning the 
said cow uninjured and in a milking con- 
dition shall receive the above reward and 
all reasonable charges. W. D. Potts 


* * * 


Rooms to Jet in Liberty Street, within 5 
minutes walk of the Coffee House, suit- 
able for one or two single gentlemen. A 
line addressed to A.B. at this office will be 


attended to. 
Pe * x 


Watt Srreet House To Ler—tThe spa- 
cious house, No. 41 Wall Street, now in 
the occupancy of Capt. E. S. Brinker. In 
the rear thereof is a building containing 
20 bedrooms, also a stable and coach house. 
For terms apply to Sam]. Gilford Junr, 
61 Front Street. 








David Belasco’s Three Triumphs 


Holbrook Judith * 

BLINN ANDERSON pbmbire 
“THE DOVE“ Man. war 
by Willard Mack & Sat., 2:20 


Lenore Ulric Pes, 


in “THE HAREM” sup- Eves. at_ 8:30 
ported by William Courtenay ae lig 


** LADIES wLvceum 


45th St. 
OF THE Eves. at 8:30 


EVENING” — Mats. Thurs 


2:30 
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THEATRE 


NEW AMSTERDAM wei vast 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
POP. PRICE MATS. WED. & SAT. 
LATEST, GREATEST, FUNNIEST OF ALL! 


Ziegfeld Follies ; ¢° ; 


ZIEGFELD COSMOPOLITAN 
THEATRE, Col. Circle, 59th St. & B’way 


POP. MATS. THURS. & SAT. 
Leon Errol” Louie! 14" 


Ist Balc. Seats $1 & 2. If bought in Advance 

















—ACTORS’ THEATRE PLAYS— 


CANDIDA The Wild Duck 
] Ambassador Thea- | | 48th St. Theatre. 
tre. Mats. 2:35, | Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Wed. & Sat. Eve- | at 2:30. Evenings 
nings 8:35. 8:30. 





q] Laurette Taylor in “Pierrot the Prodigal.” 
Matinees Monday & Thursday 2:45, at 48th 
Street Theatre. 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


| Special Mats. Tuesday & Friday at 2:30. 
48th St. Theatre. 

















‘) Guardsman 


DUDLEY 
DIGGES 


ALFRED LYNN 
LUNT FONTANNE 


nooTkh >. ow 
Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


WHAT 
They Knew fi 
WANTED 
with RICHARD and PAULINE 
BENNETT LORD 


KLAW West 4sth St. Evgs. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


BAe > wy 





orca 





48th W. of B’way. Eves., 8:30. Mats 


RITZ Wed., Sat., 2:30 


V ABLIS 


‘OLD ENGLISH" 





VANDERBILT 
6th Month 


48 St., E. of B’y. Evs. 
8:30. Mats. Wed. &Sat 


MY GIRL 


Snappiest Musical Comedy in 
the U.S.A. HARRY 
ARCHER'S ORCHESTRA 








SAM H. HARRIS Presents 
IRVING BERLIN’S FOURTH ANNUAL 


MUSIC BOX REVUE 


Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON. 


W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30. 
MUSIC BOX THEATRE Mt. Wed., Sat., 2:30. 


Neighborhood Playhouse 


466 Grand St. Telephone Drydock—7516. 





“Sooner and Later” 
A Dance Satire by Irene Lewisohn. 
Music by Emerson Whithorne 


“The Legend of the Dance” 


A Medieval Interlude by Agnes Morgan. 
Music by Lily Hyland. 


and 





Every Evening except Monday. Mat. Sat. 





ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings’ 


What Price Glory 


Plymouth, 45th St., W. of B'way 
Eve. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 





BIJOU THEATRE Son" 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:30 


NIGHT HAWK 


With MARY NEWCOMB 





48 St., E. of B’y. Bry. 2628 Evs. 
Playhouse $:30. “Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


The SHOW-OFF 


By GEORGE KELLY 
2ND BIG YEAR. 227 reserved seats at $1.00 











Henry Miller’s T#2*W.,33 3 
u“arantine 


with Sidney Blackmer 
and Vivian Martin 














GEO. Mt COHAN Theatre 


Broadway and 43d Street 
Evenings 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


HERMAN GANTVOORT presents 


HELL’S BELLS 


3rd Month! by BARRY CONNERS 





AFTER THE THEATRE 


CLUB 


LIDO 


52nd Street and 7th Ave. 


MISS EDYTHE BAKER and MR. WILLIAM REARDON 
EDDIE DAVIS (himself) AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


SUPPER AND DANCING 
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WHERE TO I H O P 
IT IS SAID—CONFIDENTIALLY— 


by some of the smartest New Yorkers, that many of the shops listed on this page are the ones chiefly respon- 


sible for that very smartness! 


And you will well believe it, too, once you have investigated the cleverness 


and courtesy of these little saisons—for they are specialists in the felicities of the New York manner. 








Antiques 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant 6526. 


Arts and Crafts 


ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying Handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 
gifts. 














Resceunten- Sey tight mri 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C 








Auction Bridge 


Books a 


LIVERIGHT BOOKSHOP 4 w. % 49th Street 
Book Service in the New York tradition of efficiency 
and speed. 





ee _ Drop in—Write or phone Bryant 4016. 


Candies 


QUEEN OF HEARTS CANDIES 
Professionally Home-Made of finest ingredients. 
144 MacDougal Street—Greenwich Village 
Bridge Parties Spring 5727 Refreshments 








Interior Decorating 


CURTAIN CRAFT 19 West soth Street 
Ready made Draperies, custom finish, new Spring 
Designs. Furniture for Summer Homes. Slipcovers 
attractively made. Tel. Circle 9895. 








Ladies Tailors 


FINEST HAND TAILORED COATS, dresses, 
sport skirts; very latest models; suits, $50; smartest 
patterns. our materials. Andre Balod, 63 West 
50th. Circle 0877. 








Corset Hospital 
pt Corsets Rejuvenated—Made Like New. We 








WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE STUDIO 
Advanced and Elementary Instruction 
Private or Class Lessons 
25 West 51st Street Circle 9015 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons, ge by Experts 
SHEPARD’ $* STUDIO. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041. ny York City 


Beads 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BEAD ORNAMENTS MADE 
TO ORDER. ALSO CARRY FULL LINE OF FINE 
BEADS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

RONZONE & CO. 373 FIFTH AVENUE 




















Beauty Culture 


del, copy and make to order Elastic Cor- 
sets, Girdles, Brassieres. Room 418, 500 5th Ave. 
Longacre 8173. 








Electrolysis 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed 
without injury to the skin. Results GUARANTEED 
absolutely permanent. Further information cheer- 
fully furnished. 

IDA WEINBERGER, 373 5th Ave., Room 403 








Lamps and Screens 


OLD PAPER AND TEXTURE SCREENS. Wal! 
panels of Maps. Prints, Unusual Lamp Combina- 
tions. Potteries wired. Furniture repaired and 
refinished. Gracie, 14 West 47th St. 











Maps 


THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 
41 East 6oth Street 





Regent 2655 








Footwear 





Monograming 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 


Have your Trousseaux, Lingerie, Dresses and house- 
hold linens attractively Monogramed. Also carry 
Gift Selections of Swiss Hand Embroidered Handker- 
chiefs. Marie Schmid, 133 E. 6oth St., Regent 8554. 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street one Fifth Avenue) 


Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 
NEW INVENTION OF AN ACTRESS will restore 
your face to youthful contour. A sure, safe secret; no 
stretching of skin, wire or spring. Harmless. 

Sadie MacDonald, 1482 Broadway, Room 609, N. Y. 
PAC VETABLE cleanses and purifies the skin, solely 
administered by Holmes Sisters 
517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR can now be permanently 
destroyed thru the TRICHO SYSTEM. Lifelong 
guarantee. Booklet No. 22 free. TRICHO, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. 


TEMPLE DE BEAUTE, MADAME DORVALLE 
Scientific treatment for removing wrinkles, freckles, 
tightening muscles, given only at my one address, 
32 W. 47th St., New York. Bryant 4856. Booklet. 
Physicians’ endorsement. 

MME. MAYS treatments for permanently removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening ——— given 
only at my one address, 50 W. 4oth St., N. Y. 
Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ a 


SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT FOR FACE AND 
NECK REJUVENATION. Tissues Lifted—Contour 
Restored. Hours 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. PHYSICIANS’ 
endorsement. Evelyn Jeanne Thompson, 601 
Madison Ave. Regent 1303. 

FLYU BOB—newest creation in Boyish Bob, trim 75¢c, 
permanent ve $15.00. 

PIRO’S (Est. 40 years) 
34 Wen 46th and 26 West 38th Sts. 


SU PE RFLUOU S HAIR? ON FACE—ARMS— 
LEGS? Maccabee Bleach renders hair practically in- 
visible—quickly—safely—$1.50 postpaid. 

Benj. McCabe, Ph.G. 69 East *e7th Street 





























WHY NOT ERADICATE THAT DOUBLE CHIN? 
The only scientifically correct treatment. No straps 
or exercises. 10 minutes daily. Inquire today. 

Benj. McCabe, Ph.G. 69 East 87th Street 


Books 


THE HOLLIDAY BOOKSHOP, 10 W. 47th St. 
CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
TEL. BRYANT 8527 














SHOECRAFT SHOP “‘fits the narrow heel” in 
sizes 1-10 AAAA to E, French and English models 
in street and evening footwear. Send for Catalog 
N. Y. Fit Guaranteed. 714 sth Ave., New York. 








Furniture 


WILLET A. LAZIER 
9 East 33rd St. 
Near Fifth Avenue 
High Grade Furniture—Medium Prices 








Before you decide to buy, call and let us give 
you the details of our direct from manufacturer's and 
wholesale purchasing method. Unusual savings. No 
obligation. Manufacturers agent. 
HENRY C. MEYER 
119 E. 34th St. Ashland 7979 








Gowns 


LESTER LIVINGSTON, Ltd., 7 E. 46th Street 
Adjoining The Ritz 
Smartest Gowns, Wraps and Suits 
Most Modern Models.” All Moderate Prices. 


BERTHA HOLLEY 26 W. 58th St. 
Originator of the Ensemble Wardrobe. Beautiful 
and practical clothes which solve the dress problem 
for women who seek individuality in dress, rather 
than commercialized fashions. 
Phone Plaza 354 


21 West 50th St. 
“*Different’’ Frocks 
For the debutante and smartly dressed woman. Prices 
unusually attractive. 











LIVINGSTON 








Gowns Bought 


Mme. NAFTAL, Bryant 0670; will buy your mis- 
fit or slightly used street and afternoon dresses, suits, 
wraps, furs, etc. Highest cash value. Prompt service 
to out-of-town patrons. 69 W. 45th St. N. Y. C. 











_ Hair ; and Scalp Treatment 


WALDEY ER & BETTS—Scalp Specialists. Ex- 
pert advice and scientific treatment of ed and scalp. 
665 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
43 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 











Party Favors 


Paper Hats - Horns - ene - Balloons 
Everything for a snappy p: 

N ROSENSTEIN 
12 EB. 17th S&t., N. ¥. C. Stuyvesant 0535 











Permanent Hair Wave 


Now is the time to get the Permanent Hair Wave 
that is really beautiful. Go to 
HENRY’S HAIR SHOP, 
17 West 34th Street. 
Whole head, $25. Make your appointments now 
Telephone Fitz Roy 1209 











Portraits 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. I shall not be satis- 
fied unless you are. 
MARY DALE CLARKE 

665 Fifth Avenue 





Plaza 1492 








Restaurants 


THE RUSSIAN INN 33 W. 37th St. 
Unusual in its surroundings and the food it serves. 
After the Theatre—Gypsy Chorus and Orchestra. 











Silverware Hospital 


Old Silverware Repaired, Refinished and Replated 
All Work Guaranteed Equal to New. 
FRED. KUEHNE, Silversmith and Electro Plater 
Est. 1850 88 John Street kman 5020 











Tea Rooms 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 
12 West 47th Street, Bryant ome 
Cafeteria Service, i1- 2:30 p 
Dinner or a la Carte Service, 5 5:30. "73 :30 p. m. 
Afternoon Tea 


THE KANGAROO, 47 West 50th St. In the heart 
of shopping district—near Fifth Ave. Luncheon— 
Afternoon Tea—Dinner. Also a la carte. English 
Specialties. ‘*The place for connoisseurs.’’ 
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FEARS ago they said the films were 
in their infancy. Some of them still 
ire. Witness the recent “The Heart of a 
Siren,” starring Barbara La Marr. 
This belongs to the Theda Bara period 
of celluoid development. Miss La Marr 
plays a voluptuous vampire who wanders 
about Europe in clinging white evening 
gowns (no matter what the hour of the 
day) with massive white hats and a tall 
walking stick as added paraphernalia. She 
makes a flashing entrance into a Continen- 
ta! hotel at the opening of the film. A 


worried looking chap, sitting at a side | 


table, tosses a rose to her feet. She crushes 
it beneath her slippers and the gent forth- 
with shoots himself. ‘This, la-a-dies and 
gentlemen, is Isabella Echevaria, the 
super-siren. She trifles with men’s affec- 
tions right in front of the camera. Indeed, 
they are as putty in her bejeweled hands 
until she meets a young, worldly, and 
pcnniless Englishman. Then she loses her 


heart and the usual great cinema regenera- | 


tion takes place on the spot. 





Madame Elinor Glyn’s latest screen 
effort, “Man and Maid,” is just a boob 
hocker. The madame draws the conclu- 
ion that a woman can do three things to 
a man—elevate him, degrade him or bore 
him to death. We quote the lady herself 
in this bit of moral philosophy. ‘The hero 
of “Man and Maid” is an invalid English 
oficer and author. The woman who would 
elevate him is the daughter of a proud 
family reduced to working as his secretary. 
The lady who would degrade him is the 
passionate wife of a brother officer. The 
other gal is a Parisian flapper. Even 
hough the hero is played by the usually 
villainous Lew Cody the right woman 
wins. 

The story, actually rather luke-warm 
compared to some of the hectic Glyn out- 
put, is done better than it deserves. Here 
we mean to imply more than the mere 
fact that it has been filmed. 


Pola Negri’s vibrant quality is lost again 
in another picture, her newest, “The 
Charmer.” Herein another simple peasant 
dancer, the charmer of a small inn in 
Spain, is discovered by an impresario and 
imported to the New York stage. Instantly 
two Americans fall in love with her, one 
the weakling scion of an old Manhattan 
family and the other his Irish chauffeur. 
The dancer marries the chauffeur, but not 
until the plot gets fearfully involved and 

lot of terrible comedy— involving the 
old expedient of introducing simple folk 
at a smart society affair—is introduced. 
This is a dull picture, with Miss Negri 


interesting only at times. 











With Your Own ‘ich 


and your choice of colors 
both for the match packs 
and for the initials 


PACKED IN A bing 
$350 $500 
for for 


50 pacxs 100 PACKS 





Express prepaid anywhere in U. 


MONOGRAM 


(Trademarked and Copyrighted : 
A dainty accessory replacing the usual unsightly 
matches on the dining, bridge and mah jongg 


table, and in the vanity case. A charming gift. 


MAIL COUPON AND CHECK TO 
Leos 





THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 619-V Madison Avenue 
(Candles of Quality) New York, N. Y. 

fe (Minimum 501) MONOGRAM MATCH PACKS 

in the combination of colors checked below. Initials are ...... 


Underline initial of last name 
COLORS OF COLORS OF 











MATCH PACKS INITIALS 1. - 
(Check one (Check one) Name— a ict 
Gold Orange Gold 
Silver Yellow Silver Address. 
Black Green Black — 
LightBlue Purple White 
Lavender Blue 
Fe a a a a a ee oe ew YE ee ee aw a 
Carried by hundreds*of such smart shops as 
Lord & Taylor, New York B. Altman & Co., New York 
Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., New York Saks & Co.. New Yor! 
The Ritz-Cariton Hotel, New York Gimbel Bros., New Yor! 
Kaufman & Baer, Pittshurg S. S. Pierce, Boston 
Department Stores, Gift Shops, Stationers, and Jewelers apply to 
ie AND ELLINGER, tc. 342-V Madison Ave., New York 


The Monogram Match Co., 319 De Young Bidg., San Francisco 
Sore D2 ARA_9?@ ARK SCD WA De DRHRA_9?P DRA SPDR 
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NEW-MIX 


The Preventive Dental 
Cream— Reaches the 
Cause—Eliminates the 

Trouble N 

















= Prevents tartar for- 


Sy mation, the primary 


cause of bleeding 
gums and pyorrhea. 


Masters Only! 
HE success of permanent waving 
is not dependent upon any me- 
chanical devices but upon the skill 
Endorsed by leading and artistry of the operator. 
io “¢ t} It is false economy to entrust such an im- 
professors of mouth portant art to the inexperienced hands of 
hygiene the low-priced establishment. 
At this salon the long experience of Mr. 
Mario and Mr. Frederick is at your com- 
mand—they alone carry on every detail of 





Buy it Today at 











All Druggists the treatment. 
50 Address Dept. “‘A*’ for free Illustrated 
Cc. Booklet, ‘Feminine Beauty” 





MARIO AND FREDERICK, Inc. 
17 East 48th Street, New York 
Telephone: VANDERBILT 6897-0094 


Open Tuesday and Friday 
Evenings by Appointment 


New- Mix Products, Inc. 
7-11 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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Is Their Enthusiasm 


Irvin S. Cobb: “The Bookman is the most informative, the most 
entertaining and incidentally the brightest and most amusing publication 


” 


Witter Bynner : “The Bookman’s editorial policy tends undoubtedly 
to popularize good authors and good books; and steers a well-balanced 


Ellis Parker Butler: “Here's my criticism of The Bookman—a 
Charles Hanson Towne: “A more stimulating editorial policy 
Hugh Walpole : “The Bookman has now a personality unlike any 


Louis Unter meyer: ‘Mr. Farrar has turned The Bookman into a 
monthly brimming with his own creative enthusiasm, crowded with a 


If it is, and you are not a regular subscriber, 
then you will be interested to know that a year’s subscription at $4 


will save you $2 over the news-stand price 


THE BOOKMAN 


JUST MAIL George H. Doran Company 


THE 244 Madison Avenue 
COUPON New York 

















32 
devoted to literature and its products that I have ever seen. 
course, avoiding both the vulgar Scylla and the precious Charybdis.”’ 
check for a year’s subscription !’’ 
| 
could not be imagined. Long life to you all!’’ 
other that I know and it is the least dull of all literary papers!”’ 
blend of excitement and analysis that is unique among magazines.” 
JOHN FARRAR, Editor 
wae SD eee ee. Foe 4] 
Kindly send me THE BOOKMAN for one; 
year, with bill for $4.00 1 
aaa ep teeiaillanitiens | 
| 
| 
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Help Complete 
NEW YORK'S GREAT 


OF Bs Oe oe Oe we 


A SHRINE of WORSHIP for all PEOPLE 


Send your GIFT to the 
of iN the + New York City 


DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE + NEW YORK 
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F several thousand Series 80 owners a surprising number have 

graduated from the ownership of cars costing less money. 
These men have reasoned wisely that it is more economical to invest 
a little more in a Pierce-Arrow Series 80. Its moderate first cost dis- 
tributed over many years of service is a sound investment. Add to 
this the marked economy of operation and maintenance and you real- 
ize why the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 has established a new low level 
of cost per mile. Have you ridden in one? 





Pierce-Arrow representatives are displaying the lates Series 80 body Htyles in new and distinGive color 
combinations. Demonstrations are made at any time. A complete catalog will be sent upon request 
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